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The crisis was over. The plaudits were in—the 
bows had been taken for a good job well done by 
Columbia, its staff, its stations— before we knew 
what was expected of us... further. 

““Another volume like “Vienna, March 1938’? 
When will you have it ready?” Dozens of letters 
asked us. Then hundreds. By the end of October, 
the demand had reached proportions too great to 
be denied. This book is the answer. 


We hope it will interest you as a permanent rec- 


ord of what radio is doing today to keep a demo- 


cratic people accurately and fully informed on 


matters of vital concern to them. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
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H. V. KALTENBORN who, in 102 CBS broadcasts during 
the 20 days of the Czech crisis, analyzed and forecast 


the exact turn of events for the American radio audience 


HERE... 


AS THE WORLD HEARD IT 
HOUR BY HOUR, FOR 

TWENTY CRUCIAL DAYS, 
IS THE SOUND OF EUROPE 


TEARING UP ITS MAPS 


ON CBS The American People—each day during the momen- 
tous events of September, 1938—heard more, and understood 
more, of what was happening in the European pore than any 
other people in the world. They heard and understood because 
of the greatest news coverage in history: 471 broadcasts from 18 
world centers by 57 principals. They heard and understood not 
at stated intervals but continuously, minute to minute, whenever 
—and wherever—the finger of history pointed. They heard — 
and understood—Adolf Hitler, Neville Chamberlain, Edouard 


Daladier, Benito Mussolini and Eduard Benes. They heard Lon- 


don direct 36 times, Prague 22 times, Paris 15, Berlin 12. They 
heard Rome, Geneva, Godesberg and Munich.They heard Nurem- 
berg, Trieste, Stratford-on-Avon, Warsaw, Budapest, Clydebank 
and Castel Gondolfo. They heard what would have totalled almost 
three solid days of broadcasting. They understood through imme- 
diate analyses, through accurate and dispassionate discussion of 
events, and of motives behind events. Each day, as they waited 
from minute to minute for the armies of Europe to move, they 
heard and understood the development and consummation of 


the crisis through 115 stations of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


HITLER HURLS DEFIANCE SEPTEMBER 1 


CBS ANNOUNCER: We interrupt our program in order to bring our 
listeners the world-awaited talk on Germany's foreign policy delivered 
by Adolf Hitler to the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg. Throughout the 
Hitler address, an interpreter will interrupt to paraphrase in English 


the Chancellor's remarks. We take you now to Nuremberg, Germany. 


ADOLF HITLER:. . .Today in the National Socialist Reich we find our- NUREMBERG 
2:15-4:00 p.m. 

selves faced with a disgrace which we should have taken cognizance 

of years ago. Insofar as it is a matter of the common attitude of the 

democratic countries toward Germany, we are not discouraged. Why 

should we have expected better? Let me say quite frankly, that I 

much prefer to receive favors from one who cannot rob me than to 

be robbed by one who flatters me while doing so. Today they can 

swear at us; but, thank God, we are in a position now to prevent 

Germany’s being plundered or raped. The state which existed before 

us was blackmailed for 15 years; yet it considered it an honor to be 

a democratic state. For us it is intolerable at this moment to think of 

a large part of our people exposed to the democratic hordes who 

threaten our people. I refer to Czechoslovakia! (sHouTs) 


That country is a democracy. That is, it was founded on democratic 


principles and without regard for the majority it was made to fit into 


(DOLF HITLER at Nuremberg 


the fabricated Versailles structure. In that country, like in a true 
democracy, the majority of the population began to be oppressed and 


mistreated and deprived of their right to live. . . 


“CONDITIONS INTOLERABLE” 


If this were something foreign, which did not concern us, we could 
take this, like so many other instances, as merely one more interest- 
ing example of the democratic conception of national self-determi- 
nation, and set it down in our records as such. But for us Germans to 
be concerned over this problem is quite a natural thing. While the 
majority of the nationalities in that state are oppressed, there is, 
further, in that country a population of three and a half million Ger- 
mans, or in other words, as large as the population of all Denmark. 
These Germans, too, are God’s creatures. The Almighty did not create 
them to be delivered unto a foreign power which they detest. Nor did 
he create the seven and a half million Czechs to hold three and a half 
million Germans under serveillance and act as their guardians; still 
less for the Czechs to torture and outrage them. Conditions in that 
country, as everybody knows, are intolerable. Politically, over seven 
and a half million people are robbed of their self-determination and 
their right of self-determination in the name of the right of self- 
determination spoken by a certain Mr. Wilson. Economically, these 


people are being systematically ruined and subjected to gradual ex- 
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termination. No council meetings can cover up these truths. They are 
borne out by the facts. The misery of the Sudeten Germans is inde- 
scribable. They are not being exterminated; that is not the object. 
Instead, they are oppressed and humiliated beyond endurance. 

I, in no circumstances, intend to watch with endless patience the 
continued oppression of our German brothers in Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Benes is following out a set of tactics; he makes speeches and has to 
arrange negotiations. The man from Geneva must settle questions of 


procedure and not bring any peace offerings. 


“NO BATTLE OF WORDS” 


This cannot go on. This is no battle of words but a struggle for 
justice, for a right that has been violated. The Germans demand the 
right of self-determination enjoyed by every other people, not -mere 
words. Mr. Benes has no gifts to confer upon these Germans, as they 
have the right to demand their own way of life like any other people. 
If the democracies, however, should cling to the belief that they must 
in this instance defend, if need be, with every means at their disposal 
the oppression of the Germans, grave consequences will follow! . . . 

What becomes exhausted in the present can rise up again in the 
same time. The Italy and Germany of today are proof of this. They 
are rejuvenated nations. For us, the whole historical witnesses of this 


revival, there is proud joy... For the rest of the world it should 


equally be a suggestion and a lesson that they should study history 
from a higher vantage point and a lesson not to fall into their old 
mistakes again ... People do not need to love Italy and Germany, 
but no power in the world can any more remove them. 

Comrades and National Socialists, in this hour the first party day 
of Greater Germany comes to a close. We are all filled with powerful 
historical impressions of these days. Your national pride and your 


confidence have been strengthened . . . 


“WE HAVE THE DUTY” 


Go now again into those little districts that you for almost two 
decades have borne in your hearts as Germans and National Social- 
ists. You have the right to be able to carry your German heads 
raised once again in pride. We all have the duty never to bow them 


again to a foreign will! ... 
GOEBBELS: Adolf Hitler, our Fuehrer! 


CROWD: Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 


THE WORLD LISTENS | SEPTEMBER 12 


H. V. KALTENBORN: Adolf Hitler has spoken and the world has listened. 
The world has listened because it feared that this speech might mean 
war. It may mean war but not immediate war. Certainly if there is 
one thing clear from what Hitler said so eloquently, so forcibly, with 
the cheers of his supporters ringing in his ears, it is that there is no 
immediate intention of forcing a crisis. There was nothing in the 
speech that was tantamount to an immediate ultimatum. There was 
in it, and through it all, a very definite declaration that Germany 
would no longer tolerate the oppression, as he called it, of the 
Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia, and that Czechoslovakia would 
have to reach a settlement with the Sudeten Germans or the Ger- 
mans would see to it that a settlement was reached. 

In substance, then, the speech was very belligerent. It was a 
forceful speech, a relatively threatening speech, hurling defiance to 
all the world. A speech that emphasizes Germany’s growing military 
might but not a speech that creates an immediate crisis; not a 
speech that carries us into a situation where Europe need have a 
continuance of that particular type of jitters which has afflicted it 
during the past week...On the whole, I should say that Europe 


will breathe more freely tonight, having listened to Adolf Hitler. 


NEW YORK 
4:05 p.m. 


LONDON 
7:30 p.m. 


NEW YORK 
(i967 Pam 


BERLIN 
7:38 p.m. 


CBS EUROPEAN ROUNDUP SEPTEMBER 12 


BOB TROUT: Tonight you will hear trained observers in London, Berlin, 
Prague and Paris—where history is in the making. First, Edward R. 


Murrow, chief of Columbia's European staff; from London. 


EDWARD MURROW: ... London, like the rest of Europe, has been under 
the shadow of Nuremberg. The tension today must have been ap- 
parent even to the casual observer. But there is little indication that 
Herr Hitler’s speech this evening has decreased that tension. How- 
ever, once again the British have demonstrated their ability to fly 
into a great calm at a time of crisis. 

The feeling is fairly widespread in Britain that the British govern- 
ment will urge Czechoslovakia to do anything short of actually dis- 


membering the country to prevent war. We return you to New York. 


BOB TROUT: We shall now hear from Melvin Whiteleather, Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press. Calling Berlin! 


GERMANS WANT TO KNOW 


MELVIN WHITELEATHER: It is just after midnight in Berlin. Judging from 
the filled beer halls, I feel safe in saying that millions of Germans 
are still discussing anxiously what Reichschancellor Adolf Hitler’s 
next move in Czechoslovakia will be. For the supreme German 


leader gave no complete idea of how he intends to solve the German 
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problem in his great speech tonight. Germans awaited this speech 
with as many fears as did the rest of the world. They too want to 
know how their three and a half million brothers in Czechoslovakia 
are to be freed from what they have been told is “‘an intolerable 
yoke’’. That these Sudetens were, and must be freed, has been re- 
peated over and over to them during the last two months, while the 
government put the nation on more footing to meet any test that 
might face it... We return you now to America. 

BOB TROUT: William L. Shirer, Columbia's Central European correspon- 


dent, whose headquarters are usually in Geneva, has flown to Prague to 


bring you the latest news from that capital... 


CZECHS ‘‘NOT SCARED” 


NEW YORK 
7:44 p.m. 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER: I am told that millions of Czechs, everyone who pracuE 


understands German, and many of them do, sat at their radios 
tonight and listened to Hitler. It’s understood that President Benes 
listened to it in the palace and the cabinet members in their private 
homes... Now what happened down in the Sudeten land tonight 
after three and a half million Sudeten Germans heard Hitler in no 
uncertain voice tell them that if they were not given their rights he 
will come and give them to them?...I was on the phone a few 
minutes ago talking to American friends of mine in Karlsbad and 


Reichenberg, the two biggest Sudeten German towns. (Cont. on pg. 14) 


1] 


7:45 p.m. 


CBS EUROPEAN ROUNDUP: Introduced by the Columbia Network last 


March, in its coverage of the Austrian Anschluss, this type of broadcast “rounds 


up’ the most important world capitals and, by instantaneous switch-over, moves 


from continent to continent for a full and balanced picture of the world scene. 


On September 12 Columbia hooked up five countries, switched from New York 
across the Atlantic to London, thence to Berlin, further west to Prague, back to 
Paris and home to New York—more than 8,000 miles circumnavigated in 30 
minutes! CBS presented 14 such roundups in the 20 days of the Czech crisis. 


NEW YORK 
7:51 p.m. 


WILLIAM SHIRER: ( cont.) : This is what my friends reported. Karlsbad: 
Pouring rain. After Hitler finished, about 8000 Sudeten Germans 
came out and staged a pretty warm demonstration ... But there were 
no arrests, nobody was hurt. At Reichenberg the rain also dampened 
Nazi ardor. A few thousand paraded the streets shouting for Hitler. 

I roamed around Prague’s old streets all day, trying to see how 
a people reacts with war and possible invasion staring them in the 
face. Well, I couldn’t find any evidence at all that they were scared. 


I take you back to America. 


BOB TROUT: John Whittaker of the Chicago Daily News Syndicate will 


speak to you now from Paris... 


FRENCH SMILE 


PARIS JOHN T. WHITTAKER: Hitler has spoken. France awaited his speech 


7:52 p.m. 


calmly and France is calm after having heard it. I have just come in 
from the street after talking with people who heard the radio... 

When Frenchmen heard what he said about Czechoslovakia’s 
alleged brutality to the Sudeten German minority and about the 
conspiracy of the democracies against Germany, they smiled. What 
interests Frenchmen is that though it was a menacing and provoca- 
tive speech, it was not precise... .“If he were going to make war 
within the next few weeks,” say the Frenchmen, “why did he tell 


the German people that their forts would not be ready until the 
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winter? Why does he rap against us in defense, and also against 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia? The man who is getting ready 
to lead his people into war usually talks more calmly and talks 
about preparations for sacrifice. But then,”’ say the Frenchmen, as 
an afterthought, “he’s a queer type, this Hitler. With him one never 


knows!”’... Now I return you to New York. 


CZECHS TAKE LONG CHANCE SEPTEMBER 13 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracuE—The Czech government took a long chance 


today and declared martial law in five Sudeten German towns... 


MEETING AT NO. 10 DOWNING ST. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: tonpon— Prime Minister Chamberlain called three of 
his statesmen to No. 10 Downing Street to study the next move in 


the crisis... 


SUDETEN ULTIMATUM... 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracuE—The Sudeten German Party delivered an 
ultimatum to the Czech Government at 7:30 p.m. (2:30 p.m. EST). 


The ultimatum demands martial law be cancelled within six hours. 


... IGNORED 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracue—United Press flashes word that the Czech 


Government has decided to ignore the ultimatum. 
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7:45 a.m. 


9:25 a.m. 


2:56 p.m. 


4:45 p.m. 


LONDON’S ATTITUDE...FROM LONDON 


LONDON EDWARD MURROW: J think you ought to hear the latest news in London 


8:30-9:00 p.m, 


from an expert—Mr. Vernon Bartlett, diplomatic correspondent of the 


News Chronicle. 
VERNON BARTLETT: One thing about London is very significant. The 
Daily Express, which in the past has always been in favor of 


isolation, in their leading article this morning say: “If they go on 


long enough threatening and exasperating the people of Great Brit- 


ain, then sooner or later they will go to war.”’ Coming up in the 


elevator just now I remarked to the operator that things seemed a 
little quieter and he said, “Oh, that’s only because Hitler has gone 
to bed’’. .. In London now we live in a perpetual atmosphere of crisis 
and whenever we look around to find the cause—it is the Sudetens. .. 
MURROW: Mr. Bartlett, [ know you don’t like to pose as a prophet, 
but Id like to ask you this. If the Germans propose a plebiscite, what 
do you think the reaction of the British government will be? 

BARTLETT: ‘he government itself would be in favor of the plebiscite. 
But if they found that the Czechs would criticize them and that the 
French also were very strongly opposed to it, then I think that the 
British government would probably drop it—unless by any chance 
public opinion should sway the government in its decision. 


MURROW: 7his is Edward Murrow returning you now to America... 
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GERMAN CHIEFS MEET SEPTEMBER 4 


CBS ANNOUNCER: srussets—Adolf Hitler has called a conference of 9:25 a.m. 


all his high military and political chiefs at his Bavarian home for 
this afternoon, the Belgian Ambassador to Berlin has just informed 


the Foreign Office. 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE READY 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Lonpon—The British Cabinet met in crucial session, 


and it is said discussed plans for early and complete mobilization. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: paris—French Government has completed plans for 
mobilizing two million reservists, so as to have four million men 


under arms within a short time... 


FIGHTING BREAKS OUT 


CBS ANNOUNCER: ecer— The United Press reports that fighting has 
broken out between Czech soldiers and Sudeten Germans in the town 


of Habersparirk. Reports say that about two thousand are engaged... 


“VERY SERIOUS” 


CBS ANNOUNCER: wAsSHINGCTON—President Roosevelt described the 


European situation as very serious. He is getting up-to-the-minute 


reports from the State Department... 


i 


11:00 a.m. 


12:35 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


CHAMBERLAIN WILL FLY SEPTEMBER 4 


4:16 p.m. GBS ANNOUNCER: British Prime Minister Chamberlain will fly to 
Germany tomorrow to have a personal interview with Adolf 
Hitler, in a final effort to head off a European war. This was offi- 


cially announced by the British Government a few minutes ago. 


MAGNIFICENT GESTURE 


6:00 p.m. CBS ANNOUNCER: The whole aspect of the European crisis has changed 
within the last two hours. Just when war seemed only minutes away 
and actual fighting was going on in Czechoslovakia, the British 
Prime Minister announced his decision to meet Hitler face to face 
in a supreme effort to avert a conflict. Statesmen all over Europe 
are hailing Chamberlain’s move as a magnificent gesture, although 
it breaks all the traditions of the old-time diplomacy. This will be the 
first time in history that the head of a big government ever pleaded 


ersonally with another government's leader in a war crisis... 
p 


FRENCH JOIN IN PLAN 


7:45 p.m. CBS ANNOUNCER: paris— Premier Daladier of France has announced 
that Chamberlain is to convey to Hitler a new British-French plan 


to avert war in Europe. 
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NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
about to make his first flight 


9:30 p.m. 


11:00 p.m. 


6:30 a.m. 


CZECHS FEARFUL 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracuE—News of Mr. Chamberlain’s flight has been 
received in the Czech capital with apprehension; Czech sources 
express the fear that their government might be called upon to 
make some new and drastic concession as the result of the historic 


meeting of the Prime Minister and the leader of Germany. 


EUROPE’S FUTURE 


CBS ANNOUNCER: tonpon— ‘The British Government leader expects to 
land in Munich at 1:00 p.m., and remain two days at Berchtesgaden. 
Upon the outcome of the conference may depend not only a solu- 


tion of the present crisis, but the future fate of Europe. 


“TAM GOING BECAUSE”... serrewser is 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Lonpon—Prime Minister Chamberlain took off early 
this morning from London. Just before he entered the plane, he gave 
a farewell message to the British nation: “I am going to see the 
German Chancellor because the situation seems to me to be one in 
which discussions between him and me may have useful conse- 
quences. The Fuehrer’s reply to my suggestion encourages me to 


hope that my visit to him will not be without results.” 
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TROOPS AND TANKS 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracuE—Czechoslovakia is sending more troops and 
tanks into the German Sudeten area to suppress the so-called rebel- 
lion of the Sudetens. At the same time in Eger, Czechoslovakia, 
Konrad Henlein, Sudeten Party leader, said in a proclamation today: 
“We want to go home to the Reich.” And it was reported today that 
large contingents of Hungarian troops are moving toward the border. 
The Hungarian press made sharp demands for a plebiscite among the 
Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia along the same lines as those 


demanded by the Sudeten Germans. 


MINISTER MEETS CHANCELLOR 


CBS ANNOUNCER: British Prime Minister Chamberlain has just arrived 
at Chancellor Hitler's mountain home for their momentous confer- 


ence to avert war in Europe. 


STALEMATE? 


CBS ANNOUNCER: BercuTEscapEN—During the past few minutes, reports 
from Europe have been taking on a more nervous and pessimistic 
tone. Some startling statements have been made by well-informed 
diplomats to the United Press in Berlin. United Press is told that 
there is an apparent stalemate between Chamberlain and Hitler. And. 


the diplomats say, the situation is worse than the world believes. 
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9:25 a.m. 


12:00 Noon 


12:50 a.m. 


4:45 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


11:00 p.m. 


BACK T0 LONDON 


CBS ANNOUNCER: tonpon—Chamberlain will return to London tomorrow 
and come back to Berchtesgaden for another conference with Hitler 
within a few days. He did not indicate what practical results, if any, 


were achieved. 


“TRAITOR” HENLEIN 


CBS ANNOUNCER: 4 specraL FLASH: Konrad Henlein, rumored to be in 
Germany on his way to Berchtesgaden, has been ordered arrested by 


the Czech government on charges of treason. 


PRICE OF PEACE... 


BOB TROUT: pracue—Here is what Mr. Shirer reports from Prague: 


“The Czechs, like everyone else in the world, have their eyes focused 
tonight on Berchtesgaden. Czechoslovakia, like every other nation in 
the world, wants peace but not peace at any price. What the Czechs want 
to know tonight is whether, when the conference is resumed, Mr. 
Chamberlain will get from Mr. Hitler his peace exclusively at the cost 
of Czechoslovakia. There are many people here who, in private con- 
versation at least, believe that that is Mr. Chamberlain’s plan—a peace 


in which the Czechoslovaks make all the concessions.” 


... PAID BY CZECHS 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Bertin—Chancellor Hitler of Germany has set the 


price on Europe’s peace. That price, according to high Nazi spokes- 
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men tonight, is the surrender by Czechoslovakia of all direct contro! 
of the Sudeten border areas ... Nazi leaders say it was Hitler's 
bold statement of his demands that caused Chamberlain to alter his 
plans and return in a few hours to London. He will lay Hitler's 


demands before the British Cabinet. 


DUE TO LAND SEPTEMBER 6 


BBC AIRPORT ANNOUNCER: The Prime Minister's plane is due to land at 
Heston here on the return from his visit to Herr Hitler... Glancing 
around the field out in front of the airdrome building I see Lord Halifax 
standing there and the German Charge d Affaires, Dr. Cross, and a group 
of people talking animatedly down below me... And at last the air- 
craft comes into sight ... Now she’s right to the southerly side and she 
is swinging round and she'll come across another full circle of the air- 


drome and she'll land to the west. It’s a tremendously dramatic moment. 


“QUICKER THAN | EXPECTED 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Prime Minister Chamberlain, when he arrived at 
Heston made the following statement to the crowd: “‘I have come 
back again rather quicker than I expected . . . Yesterday afternoon 
I had a long talk with Herr Hitler. It was a frank talk but it was a 
friendly one, and I feel satisfied now that each of us fully under- 
stands what is in the mind of the other. You won't, of course, expect 


me to discuss now what may be the results of that talk. What I have 
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HESTON, ENG. 
12:15 p.m. 


NEW YORK 
12:44 p.m. 


got to do now is to discuss them with my colleagues and I would 
advise you not to accept prematurely any unauthorized account of 
what took place in the conversation ... 1 am going to have another 
talk with Herr Hitler, only this time he has told me that it is his 
intention to come half way to meet me. He wishes to spare an old 


man another such long journey.” 


WHAT IS A TREATY WORTH? seorenote i 


PRAGUE WILLIAM SHIRER: This is the way the Czechs sum it up here: Suppos- 


2:00-2:15 p.m. 


ing even that a plebiscite were accepted and the Sudetens turned 
over to Germany. As compensation Mr. Chamberlain, they think, 
would give them a guarantee against aggression, solemnly signed 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy. But what, they ask, would 
another treaty be worth? Already there is supposed to be the League 
Covenant, a very solemn treaty itself, which binds Britain and France 
and Russia and all the other League members to come to the help 
of Czechoslovakia in case of an unprovoked attack. What about that, 
they ask? 

Here for almost a week now everyone has been expecting bombs 
to rain down before they would even have time to get out of the densely 


populated center of town. Yet the people remain as cool as ever. 
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Czech women on arrival in Prague, after fleeing the Sudetenland 


One of the saddest sights I saw here today was the arrival of 
refugees from the Sudeten territory. There were, | believe, three 
thousand or more, mostly German non-Nazis and a few Czechs, some 
of the oldest officials up there, and almost exclusively women and 
children. It was rather tragic to see them walking out of the station 
with their few belongings in bundles and baskets. The Red Cross 
got to work at once and is finding them lodging and food tonight. 


I return you now to America. 


i) 
vt 


FORMIDABLE SILENCE SEPTEMBER 


LONDON (BS ANNOUNCER: We hear now from Philip Jordan, correspondent of the 


6:45-7:00 p.m. 


London News Chronicle. 


PHILIP JORDAN: London hasn’t been as cheerful today as it was yester- 
day. The reason for this is the great secrecy in which the Cabinet 
has worked today. There have been two Cabinet meetings, and their 
discussions lasted for more than five hours. At the moment, no 
communique, no information of any kind. All the ballyhoo that sur- 
rounded Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Hitler had led, I think, to a 
general expectation that something good, however small, had been 
born of his visit. But the fact that secrecy seems the order of the day 
had produced a bad impression amongst all of us over here... 

I saw Mr. Chamberlain in town yesterday and he was received in 
Downing Street with really a formidable silence ...The govern- 
ment is waiting for the visit of the French Prime Minister Daladier 
and Foreign Minister Bonnet, who will be here about nine o’clock 
tomorrow morning. They already know what’s happened at Berch- 
tesgaden. But tonight is a fear that they are coming to discuss a be- 
trayal that, should it take place, will be without parallel in history. 

Today in Geneva, the British delegate announced with a good deal 
of solemnity that this country was in favor of naval disarmament. 


It is good to get a laugh out of all this somewhere . . . 
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CHAMBERLAIN greets BONNET and DALADIER on their arrival in England 


QUIET WELCOME SEPTEMBER 18 


EDWARD R. MURROW: The French Ministers arrived at Croydon 9:30 Lon- 
don time. They were met by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax... Now 
just at this moment, Mr. Richard Bimbleby has come into the studios 


from Croydon where he witnessed their arrival... 

RICHARD BIMBLEBY: There was a very quick greeting between M. Dala- 
dier and Mr. Chamberlain—a very happy one. But nothing was said, 
chiefly because I think M. Daladier does not speak a word of English. 
Then there were greetings between Lord Halifax and M. Bonnet. But 
there was no noise, no shout of greeting. The crowds, who had been 
waiting so patiently, seemed to welcome these two distinguished 
Frenchmen quietly but with sincerity. Within about three minutes of 


their arrival, the procession got on its way to Downing Street... 


LONDON 


5:00 a.m. 


0, TRIESTE! SEPTEMBER 18 


CBS ANNOUNCER: We take you now to Trieste, Italy, where Premier Benito TRIESTE 


Mussolini is about to address the people of that city. 5:30 a.m. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI: Blackshirts! This, O Trieste and people of Trieste, 
is the fourth time I have had the fortune to speak to you... 

The solution to the problem which at this moment agitates 
Europe has only one name: plebiscites. Plebiscites for all nationali- 
ties that demand them, for all nationalities that were forced into 
what wished to be great Czechoslovakia and which today reveals its 
organic inconsistency. 


But there is something else to be said... At a certain moment 


events become an avalanche and for that reason we must hurry if we 
want to avoid disorders and complications. The idea of making haste 
in solving the problem must have been shared by the British Prime 
Minister in leaving London for Munich as a flying messenger of 
peace. Delay does not hasten the solution but brings ona fatal collision. 

This solution, despite the campaign of Moscow, is already pene- 
trating the heart of European peoples. We hope that in these last 
hours a peaceful solution is reached. We wish also that, if this is not 
possible, the resulting conflict be limited and circumscribed. But if 
this does not happen and a line-up of universal character is brought 


on—let it be known that Italy’s place is already chosen! 
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' BENITO MUSSOLINI speaks to his people 


PREMIER HODZA SPEAKS... sruaosav 


PRAGUE CBS ANNOUNCER: We hear now an address from Prague by Milan Hodza, 


7:00a.m. Premier of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 


PREMIER HODZA: Settlement of the relations between Czechoslovaks 
and Germans need not and must not be a source of new conflict and 
should not be an impediment to future collaboration of peoples in 
that part of Europe where peace, progress and prosperity depend 
upon collaboration ...A so-called plebiscite can not in any cir- 
cumstances be a solution corresponding to this great ambition. A 
plebiscite, no matter how it might result, would solve nothing, and it 
would bring about a succession of problems similar to that which we 
now face... 

In the name of the Czechoslovakian government, I thank you 
with all my heart for the way in which you have resisted the attempt 
of unfriendly propaganda and political agitation ... Keep your pa- 
tience. Do not let yourself be weakened by rumored doubts. All of 
us, the government, the army, the population are at one. The whole 
nation is at one with the President and cannot be shaken by any 
reproaches attempted from abroad ... No one has succeeded or will 
succeed in dividing us... We, calmly, are ready for whatever may 
come. We desire peace and freedom. We do not need to use strong 


words. We need and we have strong hearts and strong minds. 
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MILAN HODZA, former Premier 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 


CBS LOOKS AT PRAGUE SEPTEMBER 18 


PRAGUE WILLIAM SHIRER: Let’s look this nice Sabbath afternoon at a country 


1:30-1:50 p.m. 


that for a week now has seemed to be on the verge of war. How do 
people act in a situation like that? How do they look? What do they 
do? Let’s look at Prague. In 1914, the danger was if you were a 
soldier and going up to the front. But everyone in Prague knows 
that this sprawling capital of a million people can be reached by 
enemy bombers in just twenty-one minutes and most of them know 
that there is no absolute defense against aerial bombardment. Know- 
ing that, the population of this city has maintained the most amazing 
coldbloodedness I have ever seen in all my experience of revolutions 
and wars. 

Perhaps we foreigners and diplomats are more excited than the 
people in the street because we know more. About 7:00 o’clock on 
Tuesday night we knew that the Henlein Party had sent at 6 o’clock 
a six-hour ultimatum to the government. Why was everyone here so 
nervous? It was only a Party ultimatum, after all. A party did not 
send serious ultimatums to a government, no more than the Repub- 
licans would do such a thing to President Roosevelt. The answer is 
that we all thought the ultimatum was backed up by Hitler and that, 
if it was not accepted, then Hitler would fulfill his threat of the pre- 


vious night at Nuremberg and march in. 
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The tension and the confusion in the lobby of the Ambassador 
Hotel, where newspapermen and diplomats were gathered was inde- 
scribable. Everyone milling around trying to get telephone calls 
through to the frontier, to Berlin, to the government offices here for 
news. The wildest news was coming in with every new person that 
stepped through the revolving doors. A brave, lone Czech telephon- 
ist trying to keep track of a hundred calls; a Sudeten leader slipping 
in quietly towards midnight; a big jovial fellow, who had dropped 
in every evening to give us the Sudeten version of the news, this 
night he looked nervous and tense and he had no news except that 
there was an ultimatum. He stood around nervously shifting from 
foot to foot; finally, as the midnight deadline for the ultimatum drew 


near, he disappeared. We haven’t seen him since. 


NEWS OF REVOLT 


At about 10 o’clock one of the American correspondents got 
through to his office in Berlin. They knew nothing there; the gov- 
ernment was absolutely mum, no news at all. A few minutes later 
we got through to the first of the correspondents who had rushed 
up to the Sudetenland. He confirmed the rumors. Revolt had broken 
out in the Sudeten country. The government had proclaimed mar- 
tial law and was putting it down with police and troops. The Sude- 


tens themselves were using rifles, machine-guns, hand-grenades. 
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WILLIAM L. SHIRER, CBS Continental representative. His radio itinerary from Prague 
to Berlin to Godesberg to Munich is a pattern of the course of history during the crisis. 


Now, that was the sort of situation Herr Hitler had said would bring 
him to the aid of Sudeten German brothers. Surely Hitler would 
march in, many people immediately concluded. Details from Sudeten- 
land trickled in on the overworked telephones. In Marienbad the 
forbidden swastika flags had been hoisted on all buildings. Sudeten 
Nazi stormtroopers had taken over trafic control. There and in 
Carlsbad and in Kaaden and other places, reports said, Sudetens were 
storming Czech and Jewish shops. In other places they were storming 


police stations, machine-gunning the gendarmes. 
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HABENSBERG: 4 DEAD 


I got on the telephone to Bill Morrell of the London Daily Express 
with whom I had worked the night through in Vienna when the 
anschluss came. He was in Habensberg, a little town near Carlsbad. 
He was talking from a police station there, he said. On the corner a few 
feet away, he said, were the bodies of four Czech gendarmes and one 
German covered with a sheet. There had been a five-hour revolt. The 
Germans had shot dead all four gendarmes in the town, but reinforce- 
ments had come up and the government had regained control. 

And then I raced up the street to the Czech broadcasting house and 
tried to bellow a story through the microphone to you. Out in the 
street on Tuesday night I must confess I felt a little ashamed. What- 
ever the atmosphere of hotel lobbies and newspaper offices was, the 
people in the street were almost maddening in their cold-blooded 
calm. They either refused to become excited or were incapable of 
excitement. They bought up the newspapers of the latest news but 
it didn’t seem to affect them one way or the other. They went on their 
way, to the beer hall, their favorite cafe, or home to bed. There were 
no troops in the streets, no extra police at all, and by 1 A.M. the 
whole city’s populace had gone to bed. Only the newspapermen, the 
diplomats and high government officials worked feverishly through 


that night. But make no mistake about it, the Czech people knew 
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and know now what they are up against—and they knew on Tuesday 
night, but they faced it without flinching and without fear or worry. 

Now, all the American correspondents who have seen the fighting 
in the Sudetenland this week agree on two things: First, that the fight- 
ing in each case was started by the Sudetens who were well armed, 
with German guards; secondly, that the Czech police and troops in 
the circumstances acted with remarkable reserve. They used their 


arms only when fired at and they made very few arrests. 


EYE-WITNESS REPORT 


Matthew Houghton of the Toronto Star has just come in. You’ve 
just come from Sudeten country, I take it. 
MATTHEW HOUGHTON: Yes, just this minute. I was with Mr. Morrison and 
Mr. Vincent Sheean and we drove yesterday and today through the 
northwestern Bohemian valleys where Czechoslovakia may have to 
meet her destiny, and where men, women and children are living 
their lives on top of a volcano in intolerable suspense. 
SHIRER: A volcano? 
HOUGHTON: If ever I saw a volcano it was today. We left the beautiful 
city of Carlsbad early today and drove to the frontiers through the 
old historic towns where history is in the making right now. Through 
Eger and Asch where men have died this week and up in that narrow 


Czechoslovakian territory that runs like a fortified sore thumb into 
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Bavaria. There was enormous, ominous and preternatural calm in 
all those towns and villages. I have never seen anything like it. We 
would stop at the entrance to a town and show our pass and then drive 
down streets without seeing a living soul except soldiers and police- 
men, and the nearer we got to the frontier the less soldiers we saw. 
SHIRER: Did you see any fighting between Sudetens and gendarmes? 
HOUGHTON: None, whatever. We saw at Eger the hotels and stations 
battered and dented by bullets, and the places where Czech police- 
men were killed. But the biggest thing we experienced was this 
ominous and disturbing calm, as the world in general and these 


valleys in particular waited for the words of one single man. 
SHIRER: But what about the refugees—did you see any refugees? 


HOUGHTON: We saw the refugee camps where hundreds of German Social 
Democrats, men, women and children, had taken refuge from the 
wrath to come. And wherever we saw these refugees and wherever we 
saw Czech soldiers or civilians we were talking to representatives of 
a small but very gallant democracy, who assuredly but certainly will. 


if fate demands it, sell their freedom high in defense of democracy. 


SHIRER: We return you now to America. 
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NEW YORK 
10:30 p.m. 


“THE DECISION I$ —" 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Britain and France have reached a decision with 
regard to Czechoslovakia. The decision in effect is—the handing 
over of the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia to Germany. 

All day today the British and French governmental officials con- 
ferred in London. And, after twelve hours of conferences, a brief and 
guarded communique was issued. It said: “Britain and France have 
reached complete agreement with regard to a policy aimed at promot- 


ing a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak question.” 


GENERAL PEACE NEXT 


The communique added that the two governments hope that there- 
after it will be possible to consider a more general settlement of 
European peace. A cloak of official secrecy was then thrown about 
the import of the communique. 

But to informed observers the statement indicated that Britain and 
France had decided not to fight to preserve the unity of Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is reported that Britain and France want the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia redrawn. Then, the report says, Britain and France 
propose to give a seven-power guarantee against any violation of the 
new boundaries . . . Czechoslovakia would cancel her defensive alli- 


ance with Russia... There is no outright official confirmation . . . 
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EDWARD R. MURROVF, chief of Columbia’s European 
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staff. He scheduled the broad- 


casts in each of the 18 foreign centers from which these historic programs originated. 


NO MAN CAN SAY SEPTEMBER I 


EDWARD MURROW: Here is a synthesis of the speculation in today’s 
London papers. First, the Sudeten majority districts are to be turned 
over to Germany. Some newspapers mention that those areas having 
more than 50% Sudetens will be turned over. Second, Britain is to 
take part in an international guarantee of what is left of Czecho- 


slovakia. And third, the Franco-Czech and the Russian-Czech Alli- 
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LONDON 
7:30 p.m. 


PARIS 
7:42 p.m. 


ance is to be abandoned . . . The question that’s being asked in Lon- 
don tonight is, “Will Czechoslovakia accept it?’’ Since the Czechs 
will undoubtedly be the greatest sufferers, it’s only right that they 


should make the decision. We return you now to America. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Kenneth Downs of the International News Service is 


waiting to report on developments in France. We take you to Paris. 


WATCHING, WAITING 


KENNETH DOWNS: France continues its tense watching and waiting, 
after another momentous, history-making day. No man can yet say 
whether the peace of Europe has been saved, but there are many in 
Paris tonight who believe a secret and unanimous decision taken by 
the French government today will avert the war, at least for a while, 
which at this hour last week seemed almost inevitable. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Council of Ministers at 
noon, M. Bonnet sent for Stephan Ossenski, the brilliant former Chi- 
cago lawyer who was Czechoslovakia’s Minister in Paris. At 1:30 
P.M., Mr. Ossenski departed from the Quai D’Orsai. He was visibly 
moved. There were tears in his eyes, as he said: “Our country has 
been condemned without being heard.” Mr. Ossenski would say no 
more; he jumped into an automobile and drove away... 

The next move in this delicate, dangerous game must come from 


Adolf Hitler and from the Prague government to whom the Franco- 
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British plan has been submitted. Until then, France continues to 
prepare with the utmost care for any eventuality. She continues her 


tense watching and waiting. We return you to America. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Now we hear from William L. Shirer in Berlin, Germany. 


VICTORY ALREADY? 


WILLIAM SHIRER: Germany like the rest of Europe is waiting on Prague 
tonight. But if I judge the temper of the people on the street right, 
and I’ve talked with many of them since flying up here from Prague 
this morning, they are waiting with a sense of relief. I’ve been told 
100 times today by scores of people who do not hide their sense of 
relief: “‘Isn’t it wonderful there’s to be no war? We're going to have 
peace!” In the minds of these people here tonight, Chancellor 
Hitler appears to have achieved what he wanted. 

Here in Berlin the press is full of little news other than the Sude- 
ten crisis. | have some of today’s papers with me. Here is a typical 
headline: “WOMEN AND CHILDREN MOWED DOWN BY ARMORED 
CARS; SUDETENS COMPLAIN ...A front page headline: “UNDER 
THE BLOOD REGIME, NEW CZECH MURDERS OF GERMANS.” 

Day after tomorrow there is to be a meeting in Godesberg between 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and Chancellor Hitler, as you know. 
... One thing is certain. Today Mr. Chamberlain is a pretty popular 


figure around here. / return you now to America. 
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BERLIN 
7:56 p.m. 


PRAGUE 
2:45 p.m. 


“SCOOP” ON CZECH DECISION scrrewsex 2 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Columbia now takes you to Prague, Europe’s most criti- 
cal capital tonight, where at any moment the Czech government's 
decision may be announced. We present Maurice Hindus. 
MAURICE HINDUS: ‘Today a Czech woman told me: “We have a bomb- 
proof cellar; don’t hesitate to come over if there is any trouble.” 
I turned and I said, “Do you expect war?” and she said, “I have 
two children—but it’s better to fight than to give in.” There wasn’t 
a tremble in her voice when she spoke. A little later in a cafe I ran 
into a group of men who were legionnaires and I asked them if they 
thought the government would accept the proposal submitted by 
England and France. One man actually laughed and the others in one 
voice said, ““No government that would accept that proposal could 
remain in power.” “What might happen?” I said. “Anything, per- 
haps even a military dictatorship.” “And War?” I asked again. “Well, 
resistance,” said the man cautiously. “Czechs have never in their 
history submitted without a battle and they are not going to now.” 
The feeling against the French is even more pronounced than 
against the English. The Czechs believed firmly in the sincerity and 
power of the military alliance they had made with the French against 
the possibility of an attack by Germany and now, as one man said to 


me, “‘the French tell us that her word is no better than Hitler’s.”’ 
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CBS reporter MAURICE HINDUS at the Prague microphone. Studio official 
Oswald Bamborough holds the historic text which Mr. Hindus “broke” to the world. 


(Even as this broadcast started, the Czech Government was deciding 
whether to accept or reject the French-British proposals. At this point in 
the program their decision was reached and Maurice Hindus was the 


first to flash to the world their historic decision.) 

Now—oh, we have just now received the first official announce- 
ment of the decision of the Cabinet! The communique reads: 

“The Czechoslovak government has handed to the British and 
French ministers in Prague a note in which the government ex- 
presses its point of view with regard to the proposal which has been 
interpreted to it by Great Britain and France. This point of view 
makes further negotiations possible in the spirit of conciliation, 
which the Czechoslovak government has always shown.” 


Now I return you to America! 
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NEW YORK 
3:00 p.m. 


WHAT WILL HITLER DO? 


H. V. KALTENBORN: What a highly dramatic conclusion to the talk of 
Maurice Hindus from Prague! For the first time American listeners 
heard the answer of the Czech government to the Franco-British pro- 
posals that it surrender Sudetenland to Germany. And the answer is, 
as I ventured to predict, that the Czech government would naturally 
play for time; that it was not likely to give an unequivocal “‘yes” or 
“no” in reply to the proposals that had been made. 

The official communique does not reveal the text of the answer. 
And that is quite natural. We must remember that since we have not 
had any official statement as to the text of the original proposals and 
that it is all guess work as to what has been asked of the Czech gov- 
ernment—it is only natural that the Czechoslovak government’s 
official answer is not yet released. 

What effect is that going to have on the projected meeting tomor- 
row of Prime Minister Chamberlain and Adolf Hitler at Godesberg ? 
They will have before them a reply from the Czech government that 
is not direct acceptance. It is a reply that will require careful and 
delicate and patient negotiation. Knowing Adolf Hitler as I do, know- 
ing the attitude that he has shown, again and again, toward interna- 
tional problems, I am convinced that he personally cannot and will 


not enter such negotiations. . . 


TRAIN 10 GODESBERG SEPTEMBER 20 


That night in Berlin, shortly before William Shirer was to make a studio 
broadcast for Columbia, he cabled New York that the Godesberg meeting 
had been rescheduled — and that his train was leaving in a few minutes. 
Instantly New York advised that he move the entire broadcast to the rail- 
road station! Thus, on minutes’ notice, the following unusual and unpre- 


cedented program was made possible. 


WILLIAM SHIRER: We are talking to you tonight from Berlin’s main sta- 
tion. It is not quite sure, as I speak, when Mr. Chamberlain is due at 
Godesberg—or even if he is coming. But here at the station as the 
foreign correspondents— British, American, Italian, Scandinavian, 
and others — gather, the feeling is that Mr. Chamberlain is coming... 
Looking at lines under their eyes I judge that they haven’t had much 
sleep, working 15 and 20 hours a day, and now they are going to ride 
through the night, tonight, to be on hand for his historic meeting with 
Chancellor Hitler. One of them I see here is Mr. Pierre J. Huss of the 
International News Service. I think I'll just ask him to give us his 


idea on how he sees the situation in Germany and Europe tonight. 


PIERRE HUSS:. . . Now here we go again off to Godesberg to cover once 
more what may prove world history and, we hope, a definite assurance 
that peace will be prevailing in Europe for the next several years. It 
isn’t funny to think that by tomorrow or Thursday night all our hopes 


may have gone up in smoke. I hate to predict and to preach, but I 
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BERLIN 
5:00 p.m. 


BERLIN TO GODESBERG: From a Berlin railroad station, as world corre- 
spondents entrained to the second Hitler-Chamberlain conference, the 


world heard them over CBS. Left to right: Pierre J. Huss, of the Inter- 


national News Service; Selkirk Panton of the London Daily Express; 


a German radio official, and William L. Shirer at the microphone. 


ee. Rites ee we WE ce 


believe it best to frankly caution you folks back home against pre- 
mature optimism. The danger point is still ahead of us and, if any- 
thing, the prospects of War or Peace have perhaps changed little in 
actuality since I spoke to you over the Columbia Network Sunday 
night. It might be said that the temperature of the patient at that 


time was between 103 and 104 but now I would venture to say that 


it stands between 104 and 103. Well, here’s Bill Shirer again. 


SHIRER: Pete, thank you very much. There are a lot of British corre- 
spondents as well as American correspondents and I suggest now we 
call on one of the British correspondents and see how he looks at 


the picture. Here is Mr. Selkirk Panton of the London Daily Express. 


SELKIRK PANTON: We don’t take such a serious view about news. We 
are a little nearer than you are, but the crisis to most of us newspaper- 
men has merely meant a cold in the nose. Some of us have a cold in 
the chest. We had it first in Nuremberg and then we got it down in 
Berchtesgaden and I bet anything we'll get it in Godesberg. Some of 
us fear that this whole crisis is really directed against the foreign 
press. In London they thought that the crisis was practically over, 
but tonight I was told on the ’phone, “It’s just beginning.” And that’s 


what most of us think. 


SHIRER: Now I see one of our old Italian colleagues here and I think 


I’ll ask him to come up for just a moment. Mr. Philipo Britanio. 
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PHILIPO BRITANIO: Good evening, everybody. We Italians think every- 


thing will go well and we hope there will be a good finish to the story. 
SHIRER: Here is Miss Siegrid Schultz of the Chicago Tribune. 


SIEGRID SCHULTZ: I think it will be very interesting in Godesberg tomor- 
row. We are not quite sure whether Mr. Chamberlain is coming but 
we believe he will and if he doesn’t turn up, we’ll take the airplane 


back to Berlin tomorrow to continue our work from here. 


SHIRER: It’s getting train time now. I think we shall hear one of our 
English colleagues. One of the best known here is Mr. Butler, well- 


known English journalist. Mr. Butler, will you step up? 


MR. BUTLER: We shall know within forty-eight hours what’s going to 
happen to us. That will be a bit of a relief after what we have been 
through in the way of tension in the last three or four weeks. We shall 
know whether we British correspondents have to pack our bags for 
a longer journey than any we have made in the last few weeks, or alter- 
natively whether we are going to get a bit more sleep. Personally 


I hope for the latter alternative and I think it will probably be that. 


SHIRER: Here’s one of my friends, Ralph Barnes of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. We’ve been over here together for 15 years, started in 


Paris, and he just came up and he is going to tell us what he thinks. 


RALPH BARNES: Well, there has been a siege of common colds among 


American, British and other foreign correspondents covering these 
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various conferences at Nuremberg, then Berchtesgaden and now 
Godesberg. We hope for somewhat better weather than we had in 
either of these other places. There is such a thing, so we were told, 
as Hitler weather, but at Nuremberg and then later at Berchtesgaden 
we found that the weather was bad. Incidentally, the next time I pass 
the Fuehrer in the street I am going to speak with him about holding 
conferences in small resort towns where communications are bad. 
When two or three score of foreign correspondents descend on a small 
place like Berchtesgaden, overnight communications sort of break 
down. There are not enough telephone lines to take care of all the peo- 


ple who want to telephone at once. It’s very difficult to get through. 


SHIRER: Ralph, I can see the situation. Are you optimistic, pessimistic 


or halfway between. 


BARNES: I think that the strengthening of the Hungarian and Polish 
claims for slices of Czechoslovak territory, frankly, has been very 
noticeable over the last 24 hours, complicates the situation very 
much. Certainly these factors will be noted in the talks which occur 


at Godesberg over the next day or two. 


SHIRER: Well, thank you very much, Ralph. That was Ralph Barnes of 
the New York Herald Tribune, Berlin correspondent. 
And now I see we have found Webb Miller. He has been looking 


for his baggage and here he is. 
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WEBB MILLER: Good evening. Bill, I haven’t much to say. Just a few sen- 
tences. In the last few days we have seen, and the next few days we 
are going to see, history in the making very rapidly. I think that the 
events of the past few days are going to profoundly change all appear- 
ance of international affairs in Europe and especially in Central 


Europe. I think that’s all, Bill. I hear the train coming in now. 


SHIRER: Well, it looks like the train is coming, but we'll keep on talking 
with you until it goes. Everybody is rushing for his baggage. I see a 
Frenchman. I think we ought to hear a French correspondent, M. 
Jouve of the Havas Agency. He tells me that he doesn’t speak much 


English but perhaps you will understand his French. 
JOUVE: (Message in French) 


SHIRER: He said that he hopes he is going down to find Peace. Here 
comes our train. Everybody is carrying his baggage. It certainly 
doesn’t look as though we were going out to war. We’ll be there in 


the morning. I see our time is up. / will return you now to America. 
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VATICAN COMMENDS CZECHS SEPTEMBER: 20 


CBS ANNOUNCER: vatican ciTy—Pope Pius appears to be giving strong 
moral support to Czechoslovakia, which may weigh heavily with 
Catholic opinion in Italy, and possibly in Germany. The official Vati- 
can newspaper, Osservatore Romano, published an editorial today 
commending the attitude of the Czech government, declaring that it 
has shown the most constructive intentions and made the most meri- 
torious efforts. There are more than ten million Roman Catholics in 
Czechoslovakia, constituting a large majority of the population, and 
the pronouncement of the Vatican newspaper may be an answer to 
the recent denunciation of the Czechs by the German newspapers. 


describing the Czechs as Hussites. 


CZECH REPLY REJECTED 


CBS ANNOUNCER: paris— The United Press says that Great Britain and 
France have notified Czechoslovakia that her answer is unsatisfactory. 
The press service says that Britain and France told Czechoslovakia 
that unconditional acceptance must be delivered within twenty-four 
hours or Czechoslovakia will bear the consequences of invasion. In 
their answer today, the Czechs apparently made a play for time to 


use the British and French plan as a basis for further negotiations. 
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EDEN TAKES A STAND SEPTEMBER 21 


~ 


To the world, the most important political figure in England during the 
crisis—next to Mr. Chamberlain—was undoubtedly Anthony Eden. 
Columbia's exclusive broadcast of his Stratford talk was a world scoop 
awaited so eagerly that, on the day of broadcast, the CBS London switch- 


board was jammed two hours by British inquiries how to listen in. 


ANTHONY EDEN: Some believe that if the immediate issues could some- agi sia 
how be resolved without resort to force, the ambitions of all the powers 2 :30 p.m. 
in Europe would have been largely met and the crisis over. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I find no justification for such opinion. 

It is the government’s wish to bring about appeasement in Europe. 
Any other intention would be as foolish as it would be wrong. But 
if appeasement is to mean what it says, it must not be at the expense 
either of our right of interests or of our national implications or of 
our sense of fair dealing. Appeasement will be neither long nor 
lasting at such a price . . . 

Ladies and gentlemen, for our own people the issue becomes terri- 
fying. They desire peace ardently and sincerely. They are ready to 
make sacrifices in order to strengthen the foundations of peace. They 
seek freedom of thought, of race, of worship—every week more 
restricted in Europe. The conviction is growing that continual retreat 


can only lead to ever-widening confusion. They know that a stand 


must be made. They say: “Let it not be made too late.” 
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ANTHONY EDEN, the day before his talk, as he left the British 
Foreign Office, following the Czech refusal of the Anglo-French plan 


Pe a a en 


“WE WANT THE ARMY!" SEPTEMBER 2 


PRAGUE AND CBS ANNOUNCER: At this time we bring you a two-way telephone conversa- 


NEW YORK yes 
4:18 p.m, ton between Maurice Hindus in Prague and H. V. Kaltenborn in New 


York. We take you now to Prague. 


MAURICE HINDUS: The people are protesting. 
H. V. KALTENBORN: How is that protest manifesting itself? Has there 


been any violence? 


HINDUS: These are the slogans: ““We want the Army!” “Long live 
the Army!” 


KALTENBORN: Would you interpret that as being a call upon the part 
of the people for a military dictatorship ? 

HINDUS: Yes! That is the way it would seem to me. They are calling 
also for General Syrovy, the head of the Czech Army. 

KALTENBORN: The assumption is that they are calling for him as a mili- 
tary dictator. Is that right? 

HINDUS: Yes... And they are denouncing both France and England. 
KALTENBORN: Are there any more slogans? 

HINDUS: “Chamberlain has sold us out! Down with France! Shame 
on France! Down with Hitler!” 


KALTENBORN: Is it your judgment that those demonstrations will result 


in any definite action against the Cabinet? ; 
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Czechoslovakian citizens swarm before the Prague Parlia- 


| 
; 


ment building, shouting protest at their government’s action 


HINDUS: I have not any idea. 

KALTENBORN: I notice that you do not say, in listing the cries, that they 
are crying ““Down with the Cabinet” or “Down with Benes” or “Down 
with Hodza.”’ 

HINDUS: No... All they are crying is “Long live the Army! We want 
the Army in power! Long live General Syrovy!”’ 

KALTENBORN: Naturally because he was one of those who helped create 
the Republic. And is he a man who has the capacity to be a dictator? 
HINDUS: I know nothing of his political capacities. But he is regarded 
as one of the most brilliant military strategists in the world... [’m 
going down in the street to see what’s happening. 

KALTENBORN: That’s right; keep us fully informed and we will be in 
touch with you and will get you on the air again very soon. 

HINDUS: It may not be possible for me to send a cable. 

KALTENBORN: Yes ? 

HINDUS: The censorship is very rigorous. 

KALTENBORN: If anything is important don’t hesitate to telephone us 
and I will then take it down and we can put it on the air. 


HINDUS: That’s all. Thank you and goodbye. 
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MR. PRITT AND SIR SMILES SEPTEMBER 21 


EDWARD MURROW: It’s two-thirty in the morning here in London and in a 
few hours Mr. Chamberlain leaves for Godesberg. Tonight from London 
Columbia brings you statements by two members of Parliament. This 


isn’t a debate; it’s simply the statement of two points of view. First, you 


hear from Mr. Denis M. Pritt, Labor Member of Parliament. 


DENIS PRITT: Germany, in defiance of her treaty obligations, in defi- 
ance of assurances recently given to Czechoslovakia, threatens 
war upon her. Confronted with that, the head of the British gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the French government has in its turn 
put those cruel demands to the existing government of Czecho- 
slovakia. It has threatened that if they do not immediately assent, 
they will be left helpless in the face of overwhelming force. 

Mr. Chamberlain cannot have served the cause of peace, as may 
be claimed for him, because it is obvious that all we are buying by 
our terrible betrayal is a few weeks or months of uneasy truce at the 
price of soon being confronted by a new demand from Hitler, which 
we shall again either have to accept with shame or refuse at the 
risk of war. I feel that the truth has been lent to Hitler’s assertion 
that the Western European democracies are degenerate. I would 
like to say emphatically I do not believe this. I feel that there is 


nothing wrong with the democracy of Great Britain except its gov- 
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ernment; the evil that their government has done will take us years 
to undo, but we will undo it and we will prove that democracy is a 


better system of government than Fascism. 


“IF WE ARE IN” 


EDWARD MURROW: We now present Sir Walter Smiles, Conservative member 


of Parliament from Blackburn. 


SIR WALTER SMILES: I feel that these Sudeten Germans have a case. As I 
know our own feeling in northern Ireland about remaining a part 
of the British Empire, I have great sympathy with these Sudeten 
Germans in becoming a part of the German Empire. I want to see the 
Czechs under the Czechs or the Germans under the Germans. But I 
do not want to see Czechs under Germans or Germans under Czechs. 

But if there is to be a row, I know there are plenty of County 
Down men ready to be in it . . . The difficulty I see is that, if we are 
in this war next week, are we going to help the Czechs?... I don’t think 
there will be many Czechs alive at the end of this new war, which will 
end war, to live in a land that is fit for heroes to live in. . . 

I am prepared for an income tax of 50%. I am prepared for 
national service for all. | have even been prepared to see a million 
British lives lost in another war. But I want to feel very sure that our 
cause Is a just one and that real, honest negotiations and compromise 


have failed before we condemn some millions of innocent people. 
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“T CAN STILL HEAR RIOTING” 


CBS ANNOUNCER: And now Maurice Hindus in Prague is to be interviewed PRAGUE AND 
NEW YORK 
from New York by H. V. Kaltenborn. 9:50 p.m. 


H. V. KALTENBORN: Hello, Prague. Maurice Hindus, is that you? 
MAURICE HINDUS: Speaking. 

KALTENBORN: ‘Tell me, what is the situation on the streets of Prague? 
HINDUS: It is about half past two in the morning in Prague now and 
I can still hear rioting outside. I would say that this part of the Huy, 
the central part of the city, is rather quiet. 

KALTENBORN: What are they crying? You gave me some of the slogans 


in this afternoon’s broadcast. 


HINDUS: They were shouting about five o’clock this afternoon mostly 
one thing: “We are not going to have our fatherland mutilated!” 
And then there were cries: “Down with Chamberlain! He has sold 
us out! Down with the French!” The one cry uppermost was “We 
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want to fight! We want a military dictatorship! 


KALTENBORN: Yes. Do you think the army wants that?...What about 


General Syrovy. Has he been in the picture at all? 


HINDUS: One report is that President Benes and General Syrovy came 
out on the balcony and the General made a speech very briefly. He 


said: ““We have been betrayed. But you must be calm.” 
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KALTENBORN: To me that would indicate that the General is with Benes, 
with the government, and has no desire or intention to create a 
revolution. Do you agree with that conclusion? 

HINDUS: I agree with that absolutely. 

KALTENBORN: Then there is not likely to be a revolution as matters 
stand today . . . Tomorrow, as you know, Chamberlain reaches Godes- 
berg and the negotiations begin. Do you believe that there will 
continue to be negotiations between Godesberg and the Czech 
government ? 

HINDUS: Not at all. One of the pet grievances of the Czech press is 
that Chamberlain never consulted the Czechs about any deal he 


made with Hitler . . . Good night! 


CZECH CABINET RESIGNS SEPTEMBER 22 


CBS ANNOUNCER: pracuE—The Czech Cabinet has just presented its 8:15 a.m. 
resignation to President Benes with the request that he form a new 
all-national government. A new government is expected to be formed 


within a few hours... 
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BENES of Czechoslovakia with 
veral JAN SYROVY, reviewing army 


GODESBERG 
2:15 p.m. 


A FLOOR BELOW SEPTEMBER 22 


WILLIAM SHIRER: Thisis Godesberg, Germany, calling. We're speaking 
to you from the Hotel Dreesen in Godesberg and just about twenty- 
five seconds ago Prime Minister Chamberlain left the hotel after a 
three-hour conference with Chancellor Hitler. They were stepping 
by about twenty-five feet from where we were. Mr. Chamberlain was 
smiling and he got a great hand as he left. And here comes an 
official announcement, in this second, saying that the negotiations 
will be continued tomorrow. 

We were sitting in a room here in this Hotel Dreesen—and just 
above us the Chancellor of the German Empire and the head of the 
British Empire have been holding their historic conference this 
afternoon. I say “historic” and probably it is, though events are 
moving so fast that some people here are beginning to think that 
the meeting between these two statesmen will actually achieve details 
of a new peace, because word coming in here today is that the 
Sudetens have already moved into Czechoslovakia, and that the swas- 
tika flag tonight flies from two Sudeten strongholds, Asch and Eger. 

A little before 4 p.m. our time, Mr. Chamberlain climbed into 
Chancellor Hitler’s Mercedes, drove down to the Rhine and crossed 
on the ferry which we all used here to get across the river. The 


German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, accompanied him. 
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Hotel Dreesen, Godesberg, where Hitler and Chamberlain conferred and in 


which, on the floor below, William Shirer was stationed. Note the Union Jack. 


At the Hotel Dreesen here, Herr Hitler was out on the terrace to 
meet his guest. They shook hands warmly and the Chancellor then 
conducted Mr. Chamberlain upstairs to the little conference room. 
After five minutes of formality everyone withdrew, both the German 
and English advisors, and Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler were 
left absolutely alone to talk and decide whatever fate would come 
to Europe. The only other person, we were told, was Professor 


Schmidt, Chancellor Hitler’s interpreter. 
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WHAT'S IN THE AIR 


The meeting broke up about two minutes ago. It is too early yet to 
say what was decided, but the conversations will be continued tomor- 
row. Mr. Chamberlain, it appears, came with a plan of his own and 
it is said to have at least three points. First, an international com- 
mission for Sudeten land to arrange for the withdrawal of the Czechs 
and the transfer of the two populations. Second, an appeal by the 
four Western powers for a period of peace and tranquillity during 
which the present situation in Europe can be cleared up. Third, an 
international guarantee for what remains of Czechoslovakia. That 
gives you an idea of what’s in the air but we won’t have to wait a 
couple of days to see what comes of it. 

Now here is Matthew Houghton, European correspondent of the 
Toronto Star, who has come in tonight and will give us some of his 
impressions of this historic hour. For example, Houghton, what 
were you thinking at the moment Premier Chamberlain left his hotel 


after his talk with Herr Hitler a few minutes ago? 


MATTHEW HOUGHTON: As he left, I was thinking of how one man was 
making the dream of a thousand years come true. For a thousand 
years the people who live on the banks of this Rhine River have 
been dreaming of the Pan-German dream and Hitler is making it 


a fact. He is uniting all Germans without striking a blow. Hitler 
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came yesterday to Hotel Dreesen as a dream seeing mighty visions. 
Today he comes as the greatest German in history with Britain’s 
Prime Minister asking him for peace. Czechoslovakia, it seems, has 
gone and Germany is master of Europe. 

SHIRER: You’ve been talking to ordinary Germans waiting to cheer 
your British Prime Minister. What did they think of it all? 
HOUGHTON: The good German citizens I talked to were complacently 
happy. They pointed to the great standards flying huge swastika 
flags side by side with Union Jacks. ““That’s as it should be,”’ they 
said eagerly. “That sight does our hearts good. Hitler has always 
said that Germany and England must be friends. It is beautiful.” 
And then some of them, especially the Hitler youths with daggers 
in their belts, say: “Don’t you think our country is making a fine 
comeback after the disaster of 1918?” 

SHIRER: What do you think of that? 

HOUGHTON: I think of what some of the Allies said not long after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles, the treaty which lies in shreds 
today. They said, ““We have been too lenient with Germany, but at 
any rate we're supreme for fifty years.”’ Fifty years, they said. Only 
twenty years passed and Hitler’s Germany has made the swiftest 
resurgence ever achieved by a peaceful people. The road to victory 


is smooth and those who might be adversaries want peace . . . 
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PRAGUE 
8:00 p.m. 


FRANKFURTER STANDS SEPTEMBER 2 


MAURICE HINDUS: The living subject of conversation in Prague at the 
moment is the new Cabinet. Most importantly, there are two gen- 
erals in the Cabinet and the Prime Minister is General Syrovy. 

The other exciting thing about Prague is the reappearance this 
evening of the frankfurter stands in the streets. Last night they had 
vanished. The last thing in the world people were interested in last 
night was frankfurters or any food. They were bursting with indigna- 
tion and they didn’t care who knew it. The news of the government’s 
capitulation to Hitler’s demands had bewildered and exasperated 
them and they marched all over almost all night. 

This evening Prague is as quiet as a village. There are no dem- 
onstrations. There are no cries. There is no spirit of bewilderment 
or exasperation anywhere and the frankfurter stands are gracing the 
streets again and are doing a thriving business. This evening 
Eduard Benes, the President of the Republic, delivered another 
speech. It was brief, frank and as the Czechs would say, realistically 
encouraging. As for Czechoslovakia, he said: “Our people must 
understand that at times it is very silly to negotiate and at times it 
is very silly to fight. And,” he continued, “if we should need to 
fight, we shall do so to our very last breath.” He called on the peo- 


ple to remain calm and to trust in the future... 
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HERBERT HODGE, London taxi-driver, author and philosophei 


BRITISH MARIGOLDS 


EDWARD MURROW: Tonight a friend of mine, Herbert Hodge, a taxi driver, 
is here to tell you what's in the minds of his fellow countrymen. Those of 
you who are acquainted with London taxi drivers know that in them you 
find unfailing courtesy and generally a bit of philosophy as well. Hodge, 
however, is an unusual taxi driver, for he’s already written several books. 
HERBERT HODGE: Well, the first man I spoke to this morning was my 
father. I went into his shop; he was in the middle of an earnest 
conversation with the man whose hair he was cutting. The crisis, | 
thought. But no, they were talking about the best way to grow 
marigolds. And that’s typical. Left to ourselves we talk about any- 


thing except the crisis. The fact is, I think, that we’re not feeling 
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very proud of ourselves. I asked my father what he thought of the 
situation. He said he didn’t like the idea of giving way to Hitler, 
but there he added a little shamefacedly: “It’s better to have peace 
at any price.” And that seems to be the opinion of most people I’ve 
talked to. Some of them denounce Chamberlain for giving way to 
Hitler, but sympathy seems mainly with the Czechs. But when | 
asked these people who denounced Chamberlain if they’d be pre- 
pared to go to war to help the Czechs, they hesitated and said no. 

On the other hand, some people don’t think there would have 
been a war if we had opposed Hitler. “‘Hitler’s only bluffing,” they 
say. A man I spoke to yesterday compared the whole business to a 
game of poker. “Hitler,” he said “was holding four aces with a cou- 
ple of jacks. If only England and France stood firm, Hitler would 
have been compelled to give way.” But when I tackled Chamber- 
lain’s critics and asked them what they would have done in Cham- 
berlain’s place, they admit they would not have taken the risk of 
calling Hitler’s bluff, just in case it wasn’t a bluff. Well that’s 
roughly the feeling among what I might call the non-political men 
and women, as a vast majority the people who only remember 
politics at election time. They are not interested in the sight of 


Europe. They just want to be left alone to grow their marigolds. 


EDWARD MURROW: Those were the comments of Herbert Hodge, London 


taxi driver. We return you now to America... 
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ABRUPT POSTPONEMENT SEPTEMBER 23 


CBS ANNOUNCER: The negotiations between British Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain and Adolf Hitler, which were to have been 
resumed this morning, have been abruptly postponed until later 
in the day. In Czechoslovakia, a serious clash between Czech 
troops and Sudeten Germans is threatening... 

Announcement of the postponement was made by a British 
note which said: “The Prime Minister has sent a letter to the 
German Chancellor this morning to which it is understood Herr 
Hitler is replying.” 

There was no hint as to the contents of Chamberlain's letter. 
But the general opinion was that the Prime Minister demanded 
a promise that German troops would not move into Czecho- 
slovakia during the progress of the peace negotiations. Chamber- 
lain was said to be disturbed because Hitler did not join him 


last night in his public appeal for order. 
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H. V. KALTENBORN with ADOLF HITLER in 1934, when 


Hitler granted his first interview with American newspapermen. 


“T KNOW HITLER® SEPTEMBER 23 


H. V. KALTENBORN: For the first time a dictator is asked to compromise 


NEW YORK 
ll a.m. 


...1 met Adolf Hitler before he became Prime Minister of Ger- 
many, I’ve met him since and I’ve talked with him repeatedly. His 
temperament, as that of most dictators, is not a compromising 
temperament. It’s a fanatical temperament ...To what extent he 
has been asked to make concessions we do not know. Mr. Chamber- 
lain made an appeal for peace; an appeal that would provide an 
opportunity for the crisis to subside, so that solutions might be 
worked out, so that the Sudetenland might be transferred to Ger- 
many without disorder and with some decent respect for the rights 
of those inhabitants who are not of Nazi persuasion. It was the least 


he could ask . . . That’s why everything is in abeyance. 
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PRAGUE HOPEFUL 


MAURICE HINDUS: A number of things happened today to give the peo- 
ple in this country fresh encouragement. First, was the report that 
instead of meeting Hitler, Chamberlain had sent him a letter. Any- 
thing suggestive of a rift inspires in these people a fresh hope. 
Then, until today there were eighteen districts in the Sudeten 
area that were under martial law. Today two new districts were 
added making a total of twenty. To the Czechs this is especially 
good news. It shows that under General Syrovy the government is 
firm. It is not allowing itself to be intimidated by Sudeten Nazis. 
Last night, President Benes said, “I have plans for all eventuali- 
ties.” Somehow these words assume fresh meaning now. Will there 


be more incidents tonight? And will there be more than incidents? 


PARIS ELECTRIC 


KENNETH DOWNS: The sensational and unexpected bogging down of 
the conversation between British Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
Chancellor Hitler has frightened the Frenchmen of all classes. As 
news spread via “extras,” radio and word of mouth, that curious 
electric atmosphere that comes with the heightening of tension and 
that can be felt as surely and certainly as a change in the weather, 


could be noted in the streets. 
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LONDON 
7:15 p.m. 


What caused the breakdown of the Chamberlain-Hitler conver- 
sation? First, the British and French demands that Polish and 
Hungarian claims in Czechoslovakia be eliminated from the discus- 
sions at this time, and the settlement be limited to the original 
German problem—the demands which Herr Hitler made at Berchtes- 
gaden during the first conference with Mr. Chamberlain. Second, 
German demobilization. Third, arrangement of a reasonable time 
limit for the transference of populations and territories in Czecho- 
slovakia and for the settlement of definite boundaries. 

German maneuvers are expected to reach their peak this weekend. 
The full might of the German army, estimated up to two million or 
more, will be under arms on Sunday. The British and French thought 
that, if there were a real desire for a peaceful settlement, gradual 


demobilization should follow... 


LONDON BITTER 


EDWARD MURROW: ““PREMIER FLYING HOME.” That is the phrase being 
shouted by newsboys on the streets of London at this moment. 
Things have changed in London in the past twenty-four hours. 
Increasing bitterness is reflected in the correspondence printed in 
today’s papers. Men who are normally quiet and soft-spoken are 
using strong language. Remember that a certain section of the press 


for days has been telling Englishmen that they have been humiliated ; 
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that their courage has been called into question; that their govern- 
ment has lost prestige throughout the democratic world. They don’t 
like it and tonight for the first time you can sense the swelling tide 
of resentment. 

The initiation of direct conversations between British and Soviet 
representatives is another item indicating the growing belief that 
force may decide the issue. One thing can be said with certainty. 
If Mr. Chamberlain returns from Germany tomorrow and tells this 
country that his efforts to produce a peaceful and orderly settlement 
have failed, and that he proposes to support France in any action she 
may take, this country will stand behind him. On that men of all 
parties seem to agree tonight. It’s often said that things never happen 
very fast in England but the change in public opinion has been fast 


and unmistakable here today . . . 


“DEFINITELY ENDED” 


CBS ANNOUNCER: GopesBerc—Mr. Chamberlain went to pay a farewell 
call on Adolf Hitler at 10:30 tonight, which is 5:30 by New York 
time. And so far there is no word as to what transpired at this visit. 
The report throughout Europe is that negotiations between Chamber- 


lain and Hitler are definitely ended. 
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WARSAW AND BUDAPEST SEPTEMBER 23 


At 8:30 oclock on this evening Columbia presented a broadcast, 
arranged earlier in the week, in which Michael Kwapiszewski, formerly 
with the Polish Embassy in the United States, spoke from Warsaw, and 


Rupert Gosling, of the Hungarian Consulate, were heard from Budapest. 


FAREWELL 10 THE FUEHRER 


CBS ANNOUNCER: We take you now to Godesberg, Germany, where Wil- 
liam L. Shirer has just received the official communique issued to the 


reporters covering the conference there. 


copesperc WILLIAM SHIRER: Here is the official text of the communique issued early 
10:00 p.m. , ; 2 
this morning at Godesberg, Germany, at the conclusion of the conver- 


sations between Chancellor Hitler and Prime Minister Chamberlain: 


“Mr. Chamberlain called on the Fuehrer and the Chancellor tonight 
to say goodbye. The German Minister of Foreign Affairs was present. 
On this occasion the Fuehrer expressed to the British Premier and 
to the British government his own and the German nation’s sincere 
thanks for their efforts to bring about a peaceful solution of the 
Sudeten German problem. The British Prime Minister will leave 
Germany early tomorrow morning to return to England.” 


We return you to America. 
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Chamberlain and Hitler reach impasse: At 
Godesberg, as the two statesmen bid farewell | 


A MASARYK SPEAKS SEPTEMBER 23 


EDWARD MURROW: The Czech Minister in London, Jan Masaryk, is sitting LONDON 


just on the opposite side of this table. This afternoon New York tele- 11:00 p.m. 


phoned me to say that Mr. Masaryk, at the request of Duncan Moore 
of station W JR in Detroit, had agreed to speak tonight . . . Judging from 
the activity in the Czech legation, I think we’re very fortunate indeed 
that he’s come here at 4 o'clock in the morning to talk to you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Jan Masaryk. 

JAN MASARYK: It is for me quite an unexpected pleasure to visualize 
millions of the citizens of the great American democracy listening to 
me. At the same time it is an unexpected responsibility, believe me... 
Today my beloved little country ordered a general mobilization. We 
have definitely decided to resist aggression and I can tell you that 
this move was not made without the knowledge of France and Great 
Britain. Quite the contrary. 

In a very few words, the history of the last few weeks and days has 
been about as follows: Lord Runciman came to Prague as a mediator. 
We welcomed him. The Sudeten Germans welcomed him and gave 
him on both sides all the facilities to learn the real facts of the situa- 
tion. Before he was quite able to finish his task, Mr. Chamberlain 
in a definitely honest endeavor to save the peace of the world, went 
to Berchtesgaden to discuss the fate of my country with Herr Hitler. 


The visit of the French statesmen in London followed and my govern- 
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JAN MASARYK, leaving the British Foreign Office 


ment was suddenly, without in any way having been consulted, faced 
with a plan which meant, to say the least, a permanent crippling of 


my country. 


HARD AND TEARFUL 


After terribly hard and tearful deliberation they accepted this 
plan in full . . . and in full confidence that this time France and Eng- 
land would not forsake us. And there the matter stands at the minute, 
Mr. Chamberlain is again visiting Herr Hitler and at this moment 
he is being handed a memorandum containing Mr. Hitler’s con- 
sidered and final opinion of the Sudeten-German question. He will 
deliver it to us tomorrow. What the memorandum contains I have 
no idea. Just as I had no idea what the Anglo-French plan was till 
twenty-four hours after it had been decided upon. I hope and pray 
that it will be acceptable to us and that neighborly relations will at 
last be established worthy of such proud peoples as the Germans on 
one side and the Czechoslovaks on the other. 

My people have gone further in self-restraint, discipline, interna- 
tional solidarity in these last few days than anyone could have 
expected. [ am more proud than I ever was to be a citizen of Czecho- 
slovakia. We shall study Mr. Hitler’s proposal with good will and 
that same conciliation which made us swallow many little pills and 


bitter pills in the last few days. But I solemnly declare that we shall not 
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give in on the fundamental issues. We believe in democracy, humani- 
tarianism, freedom of religion and speech and the importance of the 
individual. I personally insist upon reading the Bible and reading the 
poems of Heine. Whether Heine was a Jew or not does not interest 
me in the least. He’s the author of “‘Lorelei,”’ the most beautiful 


German poem I know. 


And now I want to tell you that my country has not been perfect 
always. We have made mistakes. We are young and inexperienced 
but we are proud to be a democracy where a mistake can be acknowl- 
edged and where it can be rectified. But please know this—and I am 
speaking in a very serious mood tonight. Our German minority was 
treated better than any other in Europe and if it would not have been 
for the shocking propaganda from across the border, we and our 
Sudeten Germans, among whom I have hundreds of personal friends, 


would have settled our differences with dignity and without bloodshed. 


TRIUMPH IN THE END 


My father was buried just a year ago. My united nation is assem- 
bled around his simple village grave, firmly resolved to safeguard 
the principles he laid down for us and we are convinced that truth, 
decency, freedom and love will triumph in the end. We shall defend 
it to our last breath. I tell you, Americans, our powder is dry. As one 


who has spent many years in America, who knows and loves it, who 
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earned his first dollar in New York City when he was nineteen years 
old, as one whose mother was an American, and as a citizen of a small 
country, where St. Stanislaus and Jan Huss are our two native heroes 
and patrons, I greet you, brother democrats, and may God give us 
peace. May He replace hatred by love and deliver us from evil. Good- 
night to you all. 

There is one more thought I had in my head. I know there are many 
of my countrymen who are listening in at the moment, people who 
perhaps fought in the last war to allow Bohemia and Slovakia to be 
free. Will you majority allow me to speak to this minority in their 


own tongue and tell them something ? 
Mr. Masaryk greeted his fellow-compatriots in America in the 
Czechoslovakian language and said: “Truth must triumph and will 


triumph. I salute you, brother democrats.” 


“SIX DAYS TO WISDOM” SEPTEMBER 74 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Papua, 1raty—Premier Mussolini, speaking here today, 
said: “Germany has forwarded proposals to Prague to which Prague 
has until October first to reply. The Prague government has six days 


to find the way to wisdom.” 
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KENNETH DOWNS: Paris awoke this morning to the grimmest news since 
1914. Silently and mysteriously, during the hours just before dawn 
this morning, were pasted up the white posters which called part of 
the nation to arms. Men coming to work gathered in silent groups 
around these notices. Those who saw they were called immediately, 
hurried homeward to pack their suitcases . . . 

Almost every family in France has been affected by this order, yet 
there has been the greatest calm. I stood in the drizzling rain this 
morning, around the bulletins alongside the famous Paris Opéra. 
and I saw not one single show of emotion. The French seemed com- 


pletely contained, but from a sort of restrained and silent anger . . . 
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Frenchmen — and women — read the order of mobilization 


GRIM NEWS FOR PARIS SEPTEMBER 24 


PARIS 
9:30 a.m. 


NEW SLOGAN IN BERLIN SEPTEMBER 24 


BERLIN WILLIAM SHIRER: Tonight, as seen from Berlin, it seems clear that the 


7:12 p.m. 


position is this: Herr Hitler has demanded that Czechoslovakia, not 
later than next Saturday, agree to the handing over of the Sudeten 
territory to Germany. Mr. Chamberlain has agreed to convey this 
demand to the Czechoslovak Government. The very fact that he, with 
all the authority of a man who is a political leader of the British 
empire, has taken upon himself the job of communicating Herr Hit- 
ler’s demands to the Prague Government is accepted here, and I 
believe elsewhere too, as meaning that Mr. Chamberlain backs 
him up. 

That’s why the German people I talked with in the streets of 
Cologne at dawn this morning, waiting for my plane, and in Berlin 
this evening, still seemed to believe that there would be peace and 
that Germany would acquire 3,500,000 Sudeten Germans and 
the beautiful and rich territory without bloodshed. As a matter of 
fact, what do you think the new slogan is in Berlin tonight? It’s 
in all the evening papers: “WITH HITLER AND CHAMBERLAIN FOR 
PEACH 5. 

Here in Germany we have been completely cut off from Czecho- 
slovakia today. The telephone and telegraph service has been stopped 


and no through-trains have come through. I return you to New York. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CBS ANNOUNCER: H. V. Kaltenborn will now conduct a two-way broadcast 
with Sir Frederick Whyte in London. 

H.V. KALTENBORN: Sir Frederick Whyte, we have a dispatch this eve- 
ning from Berlin. It says: ““Reichsfuehrer Hitler has promised Prime 
Minister Chamberlain he will hold his hand from war until the first 
of October. In exchange, the British Premier has undertaken to ad- 
vise Czechoslovakia in the strongest possible terms to capitulate and 
evacuate its troops entirely from the Sudeten area by that date.”’ Does 


that agree with your understanding of what Chamberlain has done? 


WHYTE: If it is implied that Mr. Chamberlain approved and endorsed 
the latest form of demands on Czechoslovakia, I should say that is 
not true and that Parliament is now sitting on it. All that Chamber- 
lain undertook to do was to transmit the latest form of the Fuehrer’s 


demands to Dr. Benes and to await Dr. Benes’ reply. 


KALTENBORN: But in Berlin our correspondent says that the sentiment is 
unanimous that Chamberlain is backing Hitler’s demands because 
he agreed to transmit them, and that’s Germany’s basis for being 


. ee i 
very optimistic about peace today. 


WHYTE: No, I think that is an excessive statement of the situation today. 


The Cabinet has been sitting on it. 
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LONDON 
and NEW YORK 
9:30 p.m. 


KALTENBORN: Then, my second question: Does Britain have any legal 


or moral obligation to fight Germany if France does? 


WHYTE: Moral, yes; legal, no. 


KALTENBORN: As I understand it, that means there is no treaty be- 
tween Britain and France compelling Britain to fight, but because 
of their close understanding with reference to what would happen 
if there were aggressive action by Germany against Czechoslovakia, 


you could say that there was a moral obligation? 


WHYTE: I should say so, yes. 


KALTENBORN: Then my next question. Is British public opinion recon- 
ciled to what we understand to be the complete absence of official 


information in the negotiations ? 


WHYTE: No. One of the difficulties here has been that the confusion, 
the uncertainty, the uneasiness that is obvious in British attitude 
today is due very largely to the fact that the major part of their in- 


formation must come from foreign and not from British sources. 
KALTENBORN: What did Lord Runciman report to you from Prague? 


WHYTE: Ask me another, Mr. Kaltenborn. All I can say is that Mr. 
Runciman’s report, as far as we know, was, so to speak, the basis of, 
or accompanied with, President Benes’ fourth plan and that it 


preceded the latest stages in this negotiation. 
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KALTENBORN: Is there any other comment that you would like to make? 


WHYTE: I think the comment I would like to make is this: Those of 
my American listeners who heard me a week ago will remember that 
I then described the unity of British feeling as the great source of 
strength to the Prime Minister when he went to see Hitler for the 
first time. Today we've got to see that that unity is broken. There 
are, roughly speaking, three divisions in Britain tonight. First, what 
I may call the “solid center’—mainly those, the older generation, 
probably largely conservative in normal political opinion . . . They 
seem to indicate by their attitude that they've got rather an unpleas- 
ant pain under their belts. They’re uneasy about the situation . . . Of 


course the main body of Conservative opinion isn’t the only one. 
KALTENBORN: But it has a great majority in the British Parliament? 
WHYTE: Very substantial. And prepared to follow Chamberlain. 
KALTENBORN: But then there is another section of the party? 


WHYTE: Yes, yes, still...shall I say Left Wing Conservatives, or Con- 
servatives who normally would follow Mr. Churchill. In fact, at this 
moment they're heart and soul with Mr. Churchill in his assertion 
that we are selling out our own party if we let Czechoslovakia down. 
To complete the picture of British Conservatism, there is, of course, 


Mr. Eden, who spoke from Stratford-on-Avon the other night. 
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KALTENBORN: And I think I’ve noticed since Mr. Eden spoke—and it 
was the privilege of this network to relay his address and my privilege 
to comment on it—there has been quite a change in the attitude of 
Americans towards Britain. I think Mr. Eden helped us to under- 
stand the fundamental difficulties of the British position and in that 


way did a great service to both our countries. 


WHYTE: I believe he did, I believe he did. Well, of course, if the others 
who are organizing the thousands of protests from end to end of 


Great Britain tomorrow, Sunday... 
KALTENBORN ‘That’s the Labor party? 


WHYTE: Of course liberal Labor, but remember in this case that they 
are supported by people who are not normally of the opposition — 
people like the Archbishop of York, Lord Cecil and others. They are, 
of course, savagely denouncing Mr. Chamberlain for betraying 
Czechoslovakia. The Prime Minister had these people with him a 
week ago, but he has lost them now. And he has lost them—why? 
Because they believe, and they are not alone in the belief, that Mr. 
Chamberlain didn’t really manage to do the things he would like 


to do and set out to do when he first left here last week. 
KALTENBORN: And what was that? 


WHYTE: To tell him that if there was a row, we would move... It is the 


public at large that is gradually awakening now. Of course it merely 
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shrugged its shoulders when Hitler moved into the Rhineland a year 
or two ago, and it couldn’t make head or tail of the intervention or 
non-intervention into Spain. It was merely pretexted by Eden’s resig- 
nation. But now it’s saying, late perhaps, but with growing, emphatic 
feeling, that Hitler has gone far enough and if we don’t stop him now 
we will have to do it later on, so we had better do it now. That is the 
sort of reaction you get from the taxi-man, the bus driver, all kinds 
of people. Now this is not yet a decisive enough movement of opinion 
to influence or change British policy. But, if you will remember the 
abdication crisis, you will remember that British opinion can ripen 


and move very rapidly... 


PRAGUE 
11:50 p.m. 


PRAGUE, “BLUE” CITY SEPTEMBER 2 


MAURICE HINDUS: One American journalist wrote today that mobilization 
was like the tolling of the Liberty Bell to the Czechs. That is no exag- 
geration at all. The procession of men answering the call to arms ae 
endless. Now and then as I walked along the street | saw women 
accompanying the men to the railroad station, but there was little 
weeping —far less than two days ago when the government had 
announced that it was compelled to yield to Hitler’s ultimatum. 

Last night the city was in darkness. It gave me a strange and creep- 
ing feeling when I looked down from my window and saw little blue 
lights moving up and down the sidewalks. People were allowed to 
carry flashlights, provided the lights were blue. I had no flashlight 
and when I went down and drifted into the side streets, I found myself 
so swallowed in darkness that I had to grope my way along. Now and 
then, to keep from bumping into each other, people kept muttering, 
“Careful please, careful please,”’ right in the darkness. 

Many hotels have already installed blue lights. Indeed, Prague 
tonight is the bluest city in the world, not in spirit but in appearance. 
Everywhere the lights are blue. In the restaurant in which I had 
dinner, only a few of the lights were on and were draped in blue 
tissue-paper. At the sausage-stands in the streets the lanterns are 


likewise draped in blue tissue-paper. All the flashlights have blue 
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Prague soldiers seen off to 


the war by their familie 


lights; the automobiles, the motorcycles, the bicycles, the street cars, 
all carry blue lights. We are living in a world of endless blue . . . 
The Americans here wish me to assure their families and friends 
at home that they are not worried, that if a critical situation should 
develop, they would find a way to safety without serious difficulty. 
This afternoon Mrs. Vincent Sheean, the wife of the American 
novelist, and I visited a Czech family. Our hostess told us that her 
husband had gone off to the front the night before. She appeared 
calm and cheerful. As we were talking, the other guests came and 
each one carried in a canvas sack a gas-mask... A dinner jacket 


doesn’t matter anywhere nearly as much as a gas-mask . . . 


THE PEOPLE LAUGH 


I walked around the city all day long and now and then I saw 
little things that were strangely amusing. One poor sausage-seller 
had no customers, so he took off his coat, sat down and read a paper 
and finally fell asleep. As people passed by, they stopped and looked 
and laughed. There wasn’t anything really funny about the stand or 
the man. Yet people laughed just because they were in the mood to 
laugh. It was good to see and hear these people laugh . . . The city is 
calm and peaceful. We have had no air-raids and we don’t expect any 
this evening. We are not supposed to have any, at least until the first 


of October. I am returning you now to America. 
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ANALYSIS: OF “BLUFF” SEPTEMBER 25 


H. V. KALTENBORN: There are always two stages in a pre-war situation 
of this kind. One is the stage which can be most easily characterized 
by the word “bluff.” It isn’t all bluff. It’s partly negotiation, but 
bluff is an easy Anglo-Saxon word that covers the attempts on the part 
of each side to make it clear to the other that if it does not concede 
this and that, war must come . . . No one really wants war, not even 
Adolf Hitler or Benito Mussolini, because they both realize that if 
they have to face war under unfavorable conditions that they will 
not only lose the war but lose their positions. 

The question is, can they get what they want without war? How 
does a dictator get what he wants without war? He gets it by putting 
on a bold front, by making brash proclamations, by insisting that 
he must have this, that, or die other thing or else the cannon will 
speak. Democratic nations, which are much more concerned about 
what they say and what they do than Fascist nations, are easily intimi- 
dated. As a result you have democratic nations again and again 
responding and yielding to the demand of the dictators. But today, for 
the first time, a democratic cabinet, a cabinet in France, meets in spe- 
cial session and agrees that Adolf Hitler’s demand to Czechoslovakia 
for occupation of the Sudeten area without guarantees for new Czech 


frontiers was unacceptable. That brings us to a new crisis . . . 
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NEW YORK 
12:40 p.m. 


“STAND BY THE CZECHS!” SEPTEMBER 25 


EDWARD MURROW: Things have been happening with precipitant speed LONDON 
in Prague, Paris and London today. Jan Masaryk, the Czech Minister pages 
in London, called at the Foreign Office tonight and saw Lord Halifax. 
The unofficial view is that Mr. Masaryk notified Lord Halifax of the 
Czechs’ inability to accept the plan . . . I think you'd like to know 
what is happening in the streets, particularly down near Downing 
Street. M. de Voginer is now standing on the third floor balcony of 


Grinley’s Bank. He is looking down at the Cenotaph and the entrance 


of Downing Street. What do you see, M. de Voginer? 


DE VOGINER: Here in Whitehall, outside the entrance to Downing Street, 
I see a very much bigger crowd than I ever expected. They are kept 
out of Downing Street and they have packed the pavement on each 
side of Downing Street along Whitehall. They are five or six deep 
along the edge of the pavement . . . Downing Street seems to us in 
London the Hub of the World at this momentous time. . . There 
is a little group just down under my balcony here who shout: “‘Stand 
by the Czechs! One, two, three, four, Stand by the Czechs!” 

And a little way up, opposite one of the government buildings, is 
a little group of searchers, searchers for the newspapers that have 


been sold in London during today. One reads: “‘French Leaders Here 
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London police keep crowds 
from entering Downing Street 


Today.” Another: “Still Hope for Peace.” Another: “‘Hitler’s Grim 
Demands.” Then another, with the heading: ““This Self-Determina- 
tion Nonsense by G. B. Shaw.” But amongst them you'll see “All the 
Football Reports.” It shows that with it all the Englishman is still 
concerned as to whether Millwall is doing as well in the second divi- 
sion of the football league as Arslow is. 

With all the lights in the Foreign Office opposite and in the Admi- 
ralty beyond, there is a feeling that London is vigilant rather than 
alarmed. The groups of people I saw outside of the borough offices 
getting their gas masks and instructions in air raid precautions, 
seemed just like the queues outside a cinema. They were orderly and 


apparently cheerful. That’s all now, Mr. Murrow. 


ONE GESTURE 


MURROW: There has been interest in the American attitude toward 
the European crisis. One Conservative member of Parliament had 
this to say: ““One gesture from America that she stands with France 
and ourselves, and Germany would halt her armies as if she had seen 
the vision of death”. . . The question being discussed tonight in Lon- 
don, just before the joint meeting of the British and French meeting, 
is this: Will the attitude of the English and the French, believed at 
this moment to be firm, really stand up in the face of further demands 


from Herr Hitler? J return you to America. 
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EAMON DE VALERA addresses the League of Na 


WHEN A WORLD FACES WAR scrrewser 2 


CBS ANNOUNCER: The Columbia Broadcasting System presents an address 
by Eamon De Valera, Premier of Ireland and newly-elected President of 
the League of Nations Assembly, who speaks to you from Geneva. 

DE VALERA: The psychology of people facing the possibility of war is 
amazing ... A fatalistic attitude of mind is developed, and events 
are allowed to take command and determine the results . . . If we 


depend on crises like the present to beget the will to solve difficulties, 


GENEVA 
5:00 p.m. 


we shall find ourselves one day, not with the difficulties solved, but 
Europe in disaster .. . If, then, a solution is found for the Sudeten 
problem it would be madness to sit by and see another crisis develop 
in regard to other questions, which everyone knows must ultimately 
be settled before the foundation of anything like a permanent peace 
in Europe can be laid. To adopt the ostrich policy towards these ques- 


tions will not remove them out of the way . . . 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The time for something like a general European peace conference, 
or at least a conference between the greater powers, is overdue. If 
nations are called to make certain sacrifices at such a conference, 
these will be far less than the sacrifices they will have to make in the 
event of war. Settlements based on justice and fair play will allow 
nations that are at the moment consumed with anxiety to rest their 
nights in peace. Surely that is worth paying something for . . . 

Nothing, it seems to me, could be more gratuitously criminal than 
to array Europe in hostile camps according to state ideologies. The 
people of each nation should have organizations best suited to their 
needs. That is their affair and it should be made clear at once that 
differences in this regard are not, and will not be, a cause of war 


among the peoples... 
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EVERY GERMAN 10 HEAR SEPTEMBER 25 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER: Chancellor Hitler is going to make what I am going to 
describe here as a historic speech, tomorrow evening at 8 o'clock. 
That is 2 o’clock New York time. Preparations will be rushed through 
tonight to enable every single one of the 75,000,000 Germans in 
this country to hear by radio words of the Fuehrer. 

I want to say just a word about how the people in Berlin looked 
in this critical hour. A friend of mine wanted to know if there was 
any war feeling, any of this anti-Prague fever among the population 
of Berlin. The answer is that there is none. In the old days on the eve 
of wars, I believe, crowds used to demonstrate angrily before the 
embassies of the enemy countries. I made a point of it today to go past 
the Czech legation. Not a soul outside, not even a policeman. There 
is no war fever among the people in Berlin at all. Today, for instance, 
what did they do? Well, they did what they do every Sunday when 
it is warm and sunny. They left the city and flocked out to those lovely 
lakes and splendid woods which dot Berlin. 

This morning I strode through the Tiergarten, Berlin’s Central 
Park, in the very heart of town. The good citizens were sunning them- 
selves on the park benches, were playing with their children on the 
grass. You really had to rub your eyes to think that anything at all 


was the matter with this old world. J return you to New York. 
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BERLIN 
5:45 p.m. 
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PRES. ROOSEVELT'S PLEA SEPTEMBER 2 


At 2 a.m., as the Columbia Network prepared to close down after 
a broadcasting day which began at 5 a.m., word came from Wash- 
ington that a crucial message from President Roosevelt would 
be available an hour later. All CBS stations stood by, and by short 
and long wave, were the only network on the air at 3 a.m. to carry 


this historic peace plea to the world. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: wasnincton— President Roosevelt has sent a direct 
message to Adolf Hitler and to President Benes of Czechoslovakia 


appealing for peace. Here is the complete text: 


“The fabric of peace on the Continent of Europe, if not through- 
out the rest of the world, is in immediate danger. The consequences 
of its rupture are incalculable. Should hostilities break out, the lives 
of millions of men, women and children in every country involved 
will most certainly be lost under circumstances of unspeakable horror. 

“The economic system of every country involved is certain to be 
shattered. The social structure of every country involved may well 
be completely wrecked. 

“The United States has no political entanglements. It is caught in 


no mesh of hatred. Elements of all Europe formed its civilization. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT at the Columbia microphone 


3:00 a.m. 


‘The supreme desire of the American people is to live in peace. 
But in the event of a general war they face the fact that no nation can 
escape some measure of the consequences of such a world catastrophe. 

‘The traditional policy of the United States has been the further- 
ance of the settlement of international disputes by pacific means. It 
is my conviction that all people under the threat of war today pray 


that peace may be made before, rather than after, war. 


RECALLS TREATIES 


“Tt is imperative that peoples everywhere recall that every civil- 
ized nation of the world voluntarily assumed the solemn obligations 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 to solve controversies only by 
pacific methods. In addition, most nations are parties to other binding 
treaties obligating them to preserve peace. Furthermore, all countries 
have today available for such peaceful solution of difficulties which 


may arise, treaties of arbitration and conciliation . . . 


“Whatever may be the differences in the controversies at issue, 
however difficult of pacific settlement they may be, I am persuaded 
that there is no problem so difficult or so pressing for solution, that 
it cannot be justly solved by the resort to reason, rather than by the 
resort to force. 


“During the present crisis the people of the United States and 
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their government have earnestly hoped that the negotiations for the 
adjustment of the controversy which has now arisen in Europe might 
reach a successful conclusion. 

“*So long as these negotiations continue, so long will there remain 
the hope that reason, and the spirit of equity may prevail and that 
the world may thereby escape the madness of a new resort to war. 

“On behalf of the 130 millions of people of the United States of 
America and for the sake of humanity everywhere I most earnestly 
appeal to you not to break off negotiations looking to a peaceful, fair, 
and constructive settlement of the questions at issue. 

“T earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, differ- 
ences may be reconciled. Once they are broken off reason is banished 
and force asserts itself. 


‘And force produces no solution for the future good of humanity.” 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


CLUTCHING AT STRAWS SEPTEMBER 26 


EDWARD MURROW: .. . Just a little about the reaction in London this after- LONDON 


noon to Mr. Roosevelt's appeal addressed to President Benes and to Herr 
Hitler. In general, it seems to have been welcomed. But at the same time 
many people feel that this problem isn’t going to be solved by reason 
and that appeals to reason must therefore fall on deaf ears. However, 
everyone is clutching at straws and, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt's message 


is welcomed ...I return you to America. 
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9:00 a.m. 


BERLIN 
1:55 p.m. 


CBS AT SPORTS-PALACE SEPTEMBER 2 


CBS ANNOUNCER: For this special broadcast, we take you now to the scene 
of Adolf Hitler’s momentous speech. William L. Shirer is present for 
Columbia to describe the scene at first hand. We take you to Berlin. 


WILLIAM L.SHIRER: The crowd is cheering wildly. On a whole it has been 
a very good-natured crowd here this evening. Herr Hitler has not yet 
arrived, but Goering is certainly getting a tremendous ovation. Next 
to him on the platform I see Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop and 
most of the German Cabinet. The slogan across the back of the plat- 
form says: ““THE SUDETEN GERMANS ARE NOT TO BE LEFT IN THE 
LURCH”’. Right below me is the platform where the Nazi leaders are 
sitting. It is interesting to note that about a half hour ago Prince 
August Wilhelm, the third son of the former Kaiser, strolled alone 
down the aisle in the uniform of an officer. The crowd stood up and 
gave him a really great hand. 

The crowd now is laughing rather than shouting. There is cer- 
tainly no atmosphere of war here at all. Some of them have been 
sitting in here since 11 o’clock this morning. I came in two hours 
ago and they were sitting calmly in their seats singing old German 
songs and laughing . . . A German down in the crowd just stood up 
and cracked a joke. I didn’t get it. But the crowd responded by laugh- 


ing. Now in a moment or two, we’re told, Hitler will be coming. . . 
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PRELUDE 10 A SPEECH 


CBS ANNOUNCER: In a few moments Chancellor Hitler of Germany is to 
address you and his followers in Nazi Germany. Until such time, we 


will bring you a commentary by Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn. 


H.¥. KALTENBORN: Mr. Shirer tells us that within an hour we will know 
whether it is peace or war. Well, I can’t feel quite certain that Mr. 
Hitler’s speech will finally determine the issue . . . Let’s consider for 
a moment the setting of this occasion . . . You have this morning a 
representative of the British Prime Minister taking to Adolf Hitler 
what is probably the third and final proposal for peace settlement. 
He has that before him. He has before him also the eloquent, high- 
minded appeal for peace made by the President of the United States 
which reached him a good many hours ago. You will remember that 
at three o’clock this morning the appeal was transmitted over the 
Columbia Network, which stayed open for that purpose. It has since 
gone to all corners of the world and has undoubtedly been an influ- 
ence for peace... 

What can we expect Adolf Hitler to say this afternoon? .. . We 
know that it will not be a quiet calm appeal to reason, because he’s 
not that kind of speaker and this is not that kind of an occasion. 


CBS ANNOUNCER: May we interrupt now, Mr. Kaltenborn? It is time now 


to return our audience to Berlin, Germany... 
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NEW YORK 
1:57 p.m. 


BERLIN 
2:00 p.m. 


“THERE IS BENES, HERE AM I! 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER: Dr. Goebbels is speaking from the Sports Palace in 
Berlin. Goebbels opens the meeting by telling Hitler that he can rely on 
his people exactly as his people rely on him. “The German populace,” 
declares Goebbels, “stands behind our Fuehrer!’ And now Hitler 


speaks... 


ADOLF HILTER: ‘Today there must remain no vestige of doubt—it is not 
a Fuehrer or a man who speaks, but the whole German people! 

The question that has been agitating us most deeply for the past 
months and weeks is well known . . . Its name is not so much Czecho- 
slovakia; its name is rather Herr Benes. (sHouts) ... Herr Benes 
rises and demands from Sudeten Germans: “If I conduct war against 
Germany you must shoot Germans. If you do not want to you are 
traitors and I will have you shot’... Who, however, opposes Herr 
Benes’s total aims is being persecuted, terror breaks over him, he 


can be sure of jail and he will simply be killed economically. 


For twenty years Germans in Czechoslovakia and German people 
in the Reich looked on. Perhaps they had to look on, not because 
they were ever willing to take it, but because they were defenseless 
and could not help themselves from their tormentors and the world 
—these world democracies. Yes, when anywhere a traitor is locked 


in or if a man, if you please, who has been inciting against his race 
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Germans listen to ADOLF HITLER 
in the Berlin Sports-Palace 


from the pulpit is merely taken into custody, then there is excite- 
ment in England and indignation in America. But when the hundreds 
of thousands of humans are driven out when tens of thousands are 
delivered into jails, when thousands are massacred —then these fine 
democracies are not moved in the least. We have learned in these 


years thoroughly to despise them. 


“MY GREAT FRIEND” 


During all this time and even today—this I must state—we find 
but one state, one great power in Europe and at its head, above all, 
one man who has a full understanding for this ardent need of our 
people. This is my great friend, Benito Mussolini! (shouts) We 
shall never forget what he did during this time and what attitude 
the Italian people took. If a similar hour of need come to Italy, there 
will not be two states defending themselves, but one solid bloc. 

Herr Benes says: ““We cannot withdraw from this territory.” Then 
Herr Benes understood in ceding these regions that a region would 
be credited to the German Reich as a legal title which will be raped 
by the Czechs. That is past history. I have now demanded that Herr 
Benes be forced to stick to the truth. He will have to hand the terri- 
tory to us on October 1! 

Herr Benes now pins his hopes to the world. Neither he nor his 


diplomats conceal this. They declare: “It is our hope that Chamber- 
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lain will fall, that Daladier will be removed, that revolutions happen 
everywhere. And our hope is Soviet Russia.” He still believes he can 
escape fulfillment of his duty. And there I can now say one thing: 
Two men are on the scene against each other. There is Herr Benes 


and here am I! (sHouts) 


“NO FURTHER PROBLEMS” 


We are two such different persons that when Herr Benes sneaked 
through the world during the great wrestling of nations, I then ful- 
filled my duty as an honest soldier. Today, however, I face this man 
again as a soldier of my people. I have little to say: I am thankful to 
Mr. Chamberlain for all his trouble and I assured him that the Ger- 
man people wants nothing but peace, but I also declared that I cannot 
go beyond the limits of our patience. I further assured him and I 
repeat here that if this problem is solved, there will be no further 
territorial problems in Europe for Germany. 

I have made an offer to Herr Benes. It is nothing else than realiz- 
ation of what he himself has already conceded. He now holds in his 
hand peace or war. Either he will now accept this offer and at last 
give the Germans their freedom, or we will take this freedom! 

I now head the procession of my people as first soldier and behind 
me—may the world know this—there now marches a people and a 


different one than that of 1918... 
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“MY WILL... THEIR WILL” 


In this hour the whole German people will be united to me, my 
will they shall feel as their will, just as I regard its future and fate 
as director of my actions. And we will strengthen this common will 
as we did in the time of our struggles, the time when I went out as 
a lone unknown soldier to conquer a Reich. Never did I doubt 
success and final victory. A body of brave men and brave women 
gathered around me and they went with me. 

And so ask my German people; fall in behind me man for man, 
woman for woman. In these hours we will take one holy common 
resolve. It shall be stronger than any pressure, any peril. And when 
this will is stronger than pressure and peril, it will break the pres- 
sure and peril. 


We are resolved! Let Herr Benes choose! (DEMONSTRATION ) 
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H. Vi. KALTENBORN and VOTYA BENES in an exclusive CBS interview in New 


“THE NAME IS BENES” SEPTEMBER 2 


H.V.KALTENBORN: The distinguished guest sitting opposite to me bears NEW YORK 
the name that is now in the mouths and thoughts of people all over pon 
the world. The name is Benes. He is Votya Benes, the brother of the 
President of Czechoslovakia . . . ’m going to ask him a little more 

about himself before I begin to ask him questions about his country. 

What is your position in Czechoslovakia? 

VOTYA BENES: I am superintendent of the entire public school system. 
KALTENBORN: What is your function here? 

BENES: I am here on an unofficial good-will tour for my country. 

KALTENBORN: May I ask you directly, do you believe there is going 

to be a war? 


BENES: I do not know. Nobody knows—only Adolf Hitler. 
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PRAGUE 
6:48 p.m. 


NEW YORK 
6:50 p.m. 


KALTENBORN: Why only Hitler? 


BENES: Because war will only come when and if he starts it. 
France wants no war. Britain wants no war. Russia wants no war. 
Czechoslovakia certainly does not want war. It is only Hitler’s demand 


that may make war... 


KALTENBORN: Mr. Benes, before we go on asking you questions, we’ve 
just had word that Prague, with which we have arranged a broadcast 
by Maurice Hindus, is now coming in. I know you won’t mind our 


interrupting for a few minutes. I take you now to Prague. 


MAURICE HINDUS: This evening by candlelight a group of us listened to 
Hitler’s speech. Hitler stated clearly that he wants to occupy the 
territory in question immediately . . . Czechoslovakia would become 
a head without much of a body, unable to live on as an independent 
community ...The feeling here is that Hitler is seeking to bring 
about a fresh friction between Czechoslovakia and the allies which 


in the last few days she definitely got back . . . 


KALTENBORN: We feel that the reception from Prague is so unclear 
because of static that we want to bring you the continuation of my 
interview with Votya Benes... I want to come right back at him 


with this question: To which of his demands do you refer, Mr. Benes? 
BENES: I refer to his demands for Czechoslovakian territory. 


KALTENBORN: But isn’t a certain portion peopled by Germans? 
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BENES: Yes. Some of the border territory is German. Some territory 
in Silesia is German. 

KALTENBORN: Shouldn’t some of those Germans have the right to go 
back to Germany if they wish? 

BENES: We give them full freedom to go back, but we cannot part with 
our land. 

KALTENBORN: Why is this particular part of the land so important? 
BENES: This part of our land contains its most important natural 
resources. It is also our chief industrial section, but it is also impor- 
tant for our defense. 


KALTENBORN: Why? 


BENES: Because on this German-peopled frontier, there are natural 


mountains that form a perfect protection against invasion. 
KALTENBORN: But how can this minority problem be solved peacefully? 


BENES: We are willing to give the Germans the same rights that we 
have. We have already given them most of those rights. No minorities 


anywhere have greater rights than the Germans in Czechoslovakia. 


KALTENBORN: But isn’t it true that in the past there was some oppression 


of these Germans by the Czechoslovakian authorities? 


BENES: It is not true. When we created our republic, the Germans 
were against it. Because of that, we could not and did not appoint 


them to public office. 
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KALTENBORN: But didn’t they cooperate after a while? 
BENES: Yes, they began to cooperate after 1925. 
KALTENBORN: Have they stopped cooperating ? 


BENES: Yes, they stopped in 1937. Henlein’s movement was launched 


at that time. 


KALTENBORN: But Henlein was born in Czechoslovakia. Wasn’t his 


movement a movement of Germans who lived in Czechoslovakia ? 


BENES: Henlein’s movement was really started from Germany. It 


was purely a Nazi movement. 


KALTENBORN: If the choice lies between war or yielding some part of 


Sudetenland to Germany, what would your decision be? 


BENES: I have already given the reasons why this would involve a tre- 


mendous sacrifice for my country. 
KALTENBORN: Did you read President Roosevelt’s message ? 


BENES: We are grateful to President Roosevelt for that message. We 


believe that it will help the cause of peace... . 


KALTENBORN: As he made clear to our people in that message, it is 
important for America to realize that war in any part of the world 
can’t pass us by without leaving its scars upon our own country and 
our own people. Mr. Benes, let me express Columbia’s gratitude to 


you for coming to us this evening... 
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“GERMANY’S LAST WORD” SEPTEMBER 21 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Zhe Columbia Broadcasting System is opening its 
coast-to-coast facilities this morning at an unusually early hour, so 


that the nation may follow the latest news over CBS stations. 


Europe is in the swing of another tense day...The Associated Press 
says that the newspapers in Berlin resemble those of 1914. Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s own mouthpiece, the Voelkischer Beobachter, runs 
heavy red type with the banner lines: ““WE ARE RESOLVED.” An edi- 


torial says that Adolf Hitler’s speech was Germany’s last word. 


HITLER TO ROOSEVELT 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Jt was just announced in Berlin that Adolf Hitler has 
replied to President Roosevelt's peace appeal sent to Berlin yesterday... 
This is Hitler’s reply: 


**.. It is not Germany’s fault that there is a Sudeten German 
problem which has grown to its present unbearable state. The ter- 
rible fate of the people concerned in this problem makes any delay 
in its solution impossible. The possibilities of reaching just regula- 
tion by agreement are therefore exhausted with the proposals of the 
German memorandum. It lies not in the hands of the German gov- 
ernment, but in those of she Czechoslovak government alone to decide 


now whether they want peace or war. (Signed) ADOLF HITLER.” 
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NEW YORK 
6:00 a.m. 


8:45 a.m. 


PARIS 
9:00 a.m. 


“THE WAR IS HERE” SEPTEMBER 21 


CBS ANNOUNCER: We hear now from Thomas Grandin, United Press cor- 


respondent, in Paris, France... 


THOMAS GRANDIN: It is just about noon in Paris and a cold, heavy rain 
has come down to enshroud the city, and an expected air attack is 
in everybody’s mind. Faces are grim; many uniforms and steel hel- 
mets are in the streets. Crowds of civilians are leaving Paris. Evacu- 
ation of the cities is being urged by the government, and railroads 
are now making up special trains and taking the inhabitants out 
into the country at this very minute. For those who remain, trenches 
have been dug in parks to be a shelter against bursting bombs. 

A supply of sand is in every attic so as to prevent incendiary bombs 
from taking toll. The Fire Department is ready with reserves. Nurses 
and doctors have been organized. Many of the great works of art 
in the museums have been set in safe places . . . A general mobiliza- 
tion has not been announced, but more reserves are being called to 
service. T'wo days of peace are left, but the war is here. 

There is a possibility Hitler did not declare war; that he did not 
urge the nations to immediate war. He did not burn his bridges. He 
has sent Sir Howard Wilson back to London with a note. Perhaps 
Hitler may yield a point after all, when confronted with absolute 


Franco-British determination... 1 return you to New York. 
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“PEACE OUT OF TURMOIL” 


CBS ANNOUNCER: The Queen of England is speaking from the scene of 
the launching of the new liner, Queen Elizabeth. In her remarks so far 
she has said that the King bids the people of the country to be of good 


cheer despite the critical times. We take you now to Scotland. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH: . . . The launching of a ship is like the inception of 
all great human enterprises, an act of faith. We cannot foretell the 
future, but in preparing for it we show our trust in a Divine Provi- 
dence and in ourselves. We proclaim our belief that by the Grace of 
God and by man’s patience and good will, order may yet be brought 
out of confusion and peace out of turmoil. With that hope and prayer 


in our hearts, we send forth this noble ship! (CHEERS) 


QUEEN ELIZABETH and daughters at the Clydebank launc 


CLYDEBANK, 
SCOTLAND. 
9:15 a.m. 


“HORRIBLE... INCREDIBLE” = scrrewsex 2 


CBS ANNOUNCER: We take you now to No. 10 Downing Street, London, LONDON 
England, where Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain is about to address ped sein 


British subjects and other listeners throughout the world. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN: Tomorrow Parliament is going to meet and | 
shall be making a full statement of the events which have led up to 
the present anxious and critical situation. An earlier statement would 
have been impossible when I was flying backwards and forwards 
across Europe and the position was changing from hour to hour. 

But today there is a lull for a brief time and I want to say a few 
words to you men and women in Britain and the Empire, and perhaps 
to others as well. And first of all I must say something to those who 
have written to my wife or myself in these last weeks to tell us of 
their gratitude for my efforts and to assure us of their prayers for 
my success. Most of these letters have come from women, mothers 
or sisters of our own countrymen. There are countless others besides, 
from France, from Belgium, Italy, even from Germany. It has been 
heartbreaking to read of the growing anxiety they revealed and their 
intense relief when they felt too soon that the danger of war was 
past. And I felt my responsibility more than ever before to read such 
letters as made it seem almost overwhelming. 


How horrible, predestined, incredible it is that we should be dig- 


The Prime Minister of England 
addresses the world by radio 


ging trenches and trying on gas masks here because of a quarrel in 
a far away country between people of whom we need know nothing. 
It seems still more impossible that a quarrel which is already settled 
in principle should be the subject of war. I can well understand the 
reasons why the Czech government have felt unable to accept the 
terms which have been put before them in the German memorandum. 

I believed, after my talks with Herr Hitler, that after enough time 
had elapsed it ought to be possible for the arrangements for trans- 
ferring the territory that the Czech government has agreed to give 
to Germany, to be settled by agreement under conditions which 


would insure fair treatment to the population concerned. 


END OF GERMAN CLAIMS 


You know already that I have done all that one man can do to 
compose this forum. After my visits to Germany, I realized vividly 
how Herr Hitler feels that he must include other Germans and his 
indignation that grievances have not been met before this. He told 
me privately and last night he repeated publicly, that after the Sude- 
ten German question is settled, that is the end of Germany’s terri- 
torial claims in Europe. 

After my first visit to Berchtesgaden I did give consent to the 
Czech government to proposals which gave the substance of what 


Herr Hitler wanted, and I was taken completely by surprise when 
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I got back to Germany and found that he insisted that the territory 
should be handed over to him immediately and immediately occupied 
by German troops . . . I must say that I find this attitude unreason- 
able if it arises out of any doubts Herr Hitler thinks about the inten- 
tions of the Czech Government to carry out their promises and hand 
over the territory. I have offered on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to guarantee their words and I am sure the value of our promise 
cannot be under-rated anywhere. 

I shall not give up the hope of a peaceful solution or abandon 
my efforts for peace as long as any chance for peace remains. I would 
not hesitate to pay even a third visit to Germany if I thought it would 
do any good, but at this moment I see nothing further that I can 


usefully do in the way of mediation. 


“THINGS WE CAN DO” 


Meanwhile, there are certain things that we can and should do 
at home. Volunteers are still wanted for air raid precautions, fire 
brigade and police services and for the territorial duties. I know that 
all of you men and women alike are ready to play your part in the 
defense of the country and I ask you to offer your services, if you 
have not already done so, to the local authorities who will tell you 
if you are wanted and in what capacity. Don’t be alarmed if you hear 


of men being called up to man anti-aircraft defenses or ships. These 
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are only precautionary measures, such as the government must take 
at times like this, but they do not necessarily mean that we have 
determined on war and war is imminent. 

However much we may sympathize with a small nation confronted 
by a big powerful neighbor we cannot, in all circumstances, under- 
take to involve the British Empire in war simply on her account. If 


we have to fight it must be on larger issues than that. 


A MAN OF PEACE 


I am myself a man of peace to the depths of my soul. Armed 
conflicting nations is a nightmare to me; but if I were convinced 
that any nation had made up its mind to dominate the world by fear 
of its force, I should feel that it must be resisted. Under such a 
domination life for people who believe in liberty would not be worth 
living. But war is a fearful thing. We must be very clear, before 
we embark on it, that it is really the great issues that are at stake. 

For the present I ask you to wait as calmly as you can for the 
events of the next few days. As long as war has not begun, it is always 
hoped that it may be prevented and you know that I am going to 


work for peace till the last moment. Good night. 
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READY TO STRIKE SEPTEMBER 27 


H.V.KALTENBORN: United Press reports from London that the British 
Foreign Office have received word that Adolf Hitler intends to order 
full mobilization tomorrow. Approximately 1,500,000 men are 
under arms in Germany and by ordering full mobilization Hitler 
brings to bear the full military power of Germany. It means that he 


stands ready to strike at expiration of his ultimatum on October Ist. 


ITALY’S STOCKS UP 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Az this time our microphones are to be opened in Rome, 
Italy, where Frank Gervasi, chief of the International News Service 
bureau there, will report on the latest developments in the Italian capital. 
FRANK GERVASI: Considerable amazement is felt because of the unprec- 
edented military and naval precautions being taken by both 
England and France. Of particular concern is the French mobiliza- 
tion...The fact that France has found it necessary to mobilize—while 
Italy is directly, politically concerned in the Czechoslovakian affair 
because of Rome’s links with Berlin—causes concern here that the 
war psychosis has gone too far and that a general war will be difficult 
to avert . . . Today, incidentally, the Italian stock market closed with 
stocks of virtually all categories up from one to twenty-one points. 


I return you to New York. 
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NEW YORK 
39:04 p.m. 


ROME 
5:30 p.m. 


NEW YORK 
10:30 p.m. 


“10 AVERT WAR” SEPTEMBER 27 


BOB TROUT: The President again appeals to Hitler to preserve peace. His 
cablegram to Berlin was filed at 10:00 p.m. tonight and was addressed to 
Adolf Hitler personally. And here is the President’s statement: 

** |... The question before the world today, Mr. Chancellor, is not 
the question of errors of judgments or of injustices committed in the 
past, it ts the question of the fate of the world today and tomorrow... 

“Present negotiations still stand open. They can be continued if 
you will give the word. Should the need for supplementing them 
become evident, nothing stands in the way of widening their scope 
into a conference of all the nations directly interested in the present 
controversy. Such a meeting to be held immediately in some neutral 
spot in Europe, would offer the opportunity for this and correlated 
questions to be solved in a spirit of justice, of fair dealing, and, in 
all human probability, with greater permanence... 

“The Government of the United States has no political involve- 
ments in Europe and will assume no obligations in the conduct of 
the present negotiations. Yet in our own right we recognize our 
responsibilities as a part of a world of neighbors. 

“The conscience and the impelling desire of the people of my 
country demand that the voice of their government be raised again, 


and yet again, to avert and to avoid war. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
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GAS-MASKS FOR LONDON SEPTEMBER 26 


EDWARD MURROW: The House of Commons will meet in just about 2 
hours. It will be more crowded than at any time in living memory... 

Trenches are being dug in the parks by the light of flares and 
automobile headlights. The surface calm of London remains, but I 
think I noticed a change in people’s faces. There seems to be a tight, 
strained look about the eyes. It reminded me a little of the expres- 
sion I saw on people’s faces in Vienna at the time of the Anschluss. 
But this country hasn’t lost its sense of humor. Even in this morn- 
ing’s papers one finds certain rather humorous comments about the 
experience of the air-raid precaution men as they've gone about 


various parts of England fitting gas-masks. | return you to New York. 
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British children get gas-masks 


LONDON 


7:00 a.m. 


The British House of Parliament 


LONDON 
8:45 a.m. 


PARLIAMENT HEARS CHAMBERLAIN 


As Prime Minister Chamberlain for the first time reported to the British 
Parliament on his negotiations with Adolf Hitler, Columbia’s observers 
in London—Sir Frederick Whyte, Howard Marshall and Beverly Baxter 
— broadcast a running account of his statement from a vantage point in 
the House of Commons itself: CBS kept London on the air from 8:45 to 
10:00 a.m. and, at the conclusion of Mr. Chamberlain’s address, flashed 


the historic announcement on the opposite page. 
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FOUR POWERS 10 MEET SEPTEMBER 28 


CBS ANNOUNCER: zonpon— Prime Minister Chamberlain revealed to 
the House of Commons that the representatives of four powers— 
Italy, Germany, France and England—meet tomorrow at Munich, 
Germany. The invitations to the conference were issued by Hitler 
himself... 

The dramatic announcement of the four-power conference 
was made just as Chamberlain had ended an hour and a half of 
speaking before the House of Commons. He was handed a pen- 
ciled note by Sir John Simon; he read it, lifted his eyes from the 
paper and announced that he was invited to meet with Hitler, 
Daladier and Mussolini in Munich tomorrow. The Premier said: 
“IT need not say what my answer will be. I will go to see what I can 
do as alast effort.’ The scene which followed is probably unprece- 
dented in British Parliamentary history. Never before was there 
such atumult. Amid cheers and shouts and crying and waving of 
papers, Chamberlain sat down, tears streaming down his face . . . 

No one yet knows the details of the diplomatic by-play that led 
to the conference, but it is similar to the one suggested last night 
by President Roosevelt in a message to Hitler. Whether news of 
this conference has been communicated to Czechoslovakia still 


remains unknown. 


10:15 a.m. 


PREMIER EDOUARD DALADIER speaks to the world 


PARIS 
1:00 p.m. 


FRANGE SPEAKS 


CBS ANNOUNCER: The Columbia Broadcasting System at this time brings 
you the voice of Premier Edouard Daladier of France. 

EDOUARD DALADIER: I had intended to make a statement on the posi- 
tion of my country this evening, but having just received an invi- 
tation from the German government to meet with Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Britain, with Benito Mussolini of Italy and with the 
Reichschancellor at Munich tomorrow, you will understand that 
under the circumstances I must postpone my explanation. I wish 
to thank those Frenchmen called to the colors who responded with 
such enthusiasm and promptness. Throughout the difficulties that 
have faced us in recent days, I have worked for peace and for the 
vital interests of France. I shall continue to do that tomorrow and 


in doing that, [ know I am in accord with the national will of France. 
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CBS OFF 10 MUNICH SEPTEMBER 28 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Within a few minutes, William L. Shirer will leave 
Berlin for Munich to cover for the Columbia audience the historic four- 
power conference in that city tomorrow. Before leaving Berlin, Mr. 


Shirer has gone to the studio to speak to you. We take you to Berlin. 


WILLIAM SHIRER: Ladies and gentlemen, it really was a great relief. 
The naked truth is that nobody really wanted war and somehow last 
night, and indeed up until a few hours ago, it looked as if all doors 
had been slammed and that war was inevitable. Practically every 
German we talked to here not only hoped, but seemed to expect, 
that something would turn up at the last moment to prevent it and it 
has turned up. As I have been saying out of here for the past week, 
there was absolutely no war-fever among the German people. Even 
last night when the people of Berlin stood silent in the streets and 
watched motorized divisions stream through the capital, there was 
not the slightest sign of war enthusiasm. Though these people say 
nothing, their faces seem to say to you: “We don’t believe it yet. 
We still do not believe it will come to a war.”’ And tonight they are 
pleased and happy. They feel the danger is over. 

A great mass meeting, which was called as a demonstration to 
show that Germany meant business, has been turned into a peace 


meeting. Undoubtedly the danger of war is not completely over, but 
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BERLIN 
2:30 p.m. 


it’s important that the people here feel and think that it is. We can 
say also that in the government offices on the Wilhelmstrasse there 
was also relief this afternoon when the agreement was finally reached 
on a meeting in Munich tomorrow between Hitler, Mussolini, Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain. Up until noon in the Wilhelmstrasse there 
seemed to be no hope today. The Germans were standing absolutely 
on their demands, either the Czechs would clear out of Sudetenland 
by Saturday, or the Germans would go in and attempt to drive them 
out. The headlines proclaimed that the entire German people stood 
behind the German Fuehrer, and that they would follow him to the 


bitter end. There really seemed no hope. 


CHANGE 


Shortly after noon, we who were waiting in the Wilhelmstrasse 
suddenly noticed a change in the wind. There was much coming and 
going at the Chancellory where Herr Hitler and Foreign Minister 
Von Ribbentrop were constantly receiving callers. The German 
Chancellor conferred almost continually with his military advisers, 
Field Marshall Goering, Generals Keitel and Brauchitsch, the two 
ranking army chiefs and with Admiral Raeder, the head of the navy. 
He also received the British, French and Italian ambassadors. 

A few moments before Mr. Chamberlain stood up in the House of 


Commons to make his historic announcement, the big news started 
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to leak out here in Berlin. The French Ambassador let it be known 
to us that, following his talk with Herr Hitler, the situation was 
“not unsatisfactory,” as he put it. I made inquiries at the British 
Embassy; there they confirmed this new trend. “The situation is far 
from hopeless,” said the Secretary of the British Embassy, which 
was more than we had heard from this usually close-mouthed source 
all week. The visit to the Italian Embassy was undoubtedly the most 
important. He brought a message from Mussolini asking that the 
German time-limit be extended by twenty-four hours. Herr Hitler 
accepted and, in at least an hour or so, the meeting of Mussolini, 
Daladier and Chamberlain at Herr Hitler’s official invitation was all 


fixed up for Munich... 


IN MUNICH TOMORROW 


I’m going to sign off a bit early because my train for Munich 
leaves in just seventeen or eighteen minutes and I’ve got to dash 
two miles through the traffic in town to the station to make it. I hope 
to be on the air tomorrow from Munich to tell you what I can of the 
meeting between Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini 
there. It’s the first time these four men, who hold the destiny of 
Europe in their hands, have ever sat down together at the same 


table... J] return you now to New York. 
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PRAGUE 
3:45 p.m. 


“THIS 1S NOT THE CASE” SEPTEMBER 2 


CBS ANNOUNCER: As exciting news continues from abroad, Columbia again 
takes its listeners to Europe. Our speaker is to be Vincent Sheean, cele- 
brated American war correspondent. We take you now to Prague. 
VINCENT SHEEAN: America has inquired about the situation in the 
Sudeten German area of Czechoslovakia. These areas, although they 
were the original cause of the present nightmare, are not in them- 
selves of any great significance at the present moment. I was there 
quite recently. I saw nothing which would bear out any part of Herr 
Hitler’s charges about the treatment of the Sudeten Germans. 

The truth is something altogether different from the lurid account 
given the night before last by Herr Hitler in his speech at the Berlin 
Sports Palace. He appears to believe, or at least wishes us to believe, 
that Czech soldiers are at the present time chasing Germans from 
Czechoslovakia into Germany by means of hand-grenades, machine- 
guns and gas. This is a lie... He seems to think that 270,000 of 
these unfortunate people either came into Germany or were already 
there on the day when he made his incredible speech. It is not pos- 
sible to doubt the sincerity of anything Herr Hitler says. All one can 
remark is that he betrays in every sentence the extraordinary limita- 
tions of a mind which was, by God’s incomprehensive whim, gifted 


with hypnotic influence upon the minds of his own people... 
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Sudeten town decorated with swastike 


What did happen is rather interesting. The Nazis came in on 
Thursday evening last. They had very little to do to achieve their 
ends. They simply told the four or five Czech and German Demo- 
crat officials to get out. Like Hitler, they were thinking with their 
bluff... But at 5:00 that evening local Nazi authorities who had 
been having a wonderful time all day Thursday heard that the Czech 
soldiers were coming. They decamped at once with unanimity. 

The country is lovely. The valleys are exquisite—hills and streams 
a dream of peaceful beauty . ..The country is ready for anything, 
expects anything, will take anything—but it is not the place of 
shocking persecutions which Hitler described. In the Hitler speech, 
it might almost have seemed that an immensely powerful race was 
driving out the members of a defenseless part of humanity. In Sude- 


tenland, this is not the case. J return you to America. 
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CANTERBURY PRAYS SEPTEMBER 28 


tonpon ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: Before you go to rest, pray for him (the 
ein Prime Minister ) with full hearts, pray that God may guide him and 
give him wisdom and strength and, if it be His will, success. Con- 
tinue these prayers tomorrow when this conference on which the 
hopes of the world depend will be meeting in Germany. Surely this 
so sudden and unexpected lifting of the burden which weighed so 
heavily upon us this very morning is itself an answer to the great 
volume of prayer which has been rising to God. More than one mem- 
ber of Parliament said to me today: “This is the hand of God.” 

Yes, in your prayers tonight, thank God and ask that He may con- 
tinue His mercy. For remember, while the danger is for the moment 
averted, it is not over and we must go on with our prayers. None of 
us can tell or measure the power of prayer. It is one of the great 
mysteries of this universe and the very humblest of us can know 
that in his prayers he is directly helping his country and the world. 
Our own people have shown wonderful calmness, patience and cour- 
age in these over-pressing anxieties. And so this evening be of good 
cheer; pray tonight and tomorrow and always that the shaft of light 
which has broken through the cloud may spread until the cloud it- 
self has vanished. I bid you, therefore, in a very special sense, good 


night. God bless you all, and keep you calm and steadfast and hopeful. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


“HOLIDAY” IN PRAGUE SEPTEMBER 28 


PRAGUE MAURICE HINDUS: ‘Today a rumor spread among a small, but unusually 


6:45 p.m. 


well-informed group of people, that Goering had told the British 
Ambassador in Germany that the Czechs had better hurry, or they 
would soon find in the afternoon that German bombers would be 
flying over their territory! It didn’t feel a good prospect to face Ger- 
man bombers. We wondered whether the bombers would come and 
when they didn’t, we screamed with relief. And then the news 
reached us that tomorrow afternoon there would be a meeting in 
Germany of Daladier, Chamberlain, Mussolini and Hitler. The re- 


sponse was one of gloom. “‘Another sell-out,” they said. 


Today, as you know, is a great Czechoslovak holiday, Masaryk 
Day. Every family is supposed to have a goose—just as in America 
on Thanksgiving Day every family is supposed to have a turkey. But 
today as I walked among the people of the city, I hardly knew it was 
a holiday... Floral wreaths decorated the streets, however, and 
crowds of people, especially women and children, stood around and 
watched in silent contemplation ...Tonight the city of Prague is 
in actual darkness. You can’t even see traffic lights anywhere .. . 
Yet, amazingly enough, the main street just swarms with people. 


Perhaps it is on account of the holiday ... / return you to America. 
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FLEETS AND GARDENS 


CBS ANNOUNCER: Az this time, Columbia brings you a special broadcast 
between London and New York, in which you will hear Commander 


Stephen King-Hall, writer and news commentator, interviewed by H. V. 
Kaltenborn ... We take you now to London. 


H. V. KALTENBORN: ‘Tell me this—you know something about the general 
military situation in Europe and you've probably heard what Hitler 


said about his new army. Do you believe it’s as good as he says? 


KING-HALL: I shouldn’t expect him to run it down on this occasion. I 
should say that the weakness of the German army undoubtedly is 
the fact that they lack trained people in the higher command. There’s 
no doubt about that. Also there are stories, which I believe are 
partially founded, that some of the material isn’t quite up to standard. 
I mean, we know they ve been short of raw materials and I don’t 
think the Siegfried Line on the German side of the Rhine is anything 
like as finished condition as the Germans pretend it is. At any rate, 
I can tell you the French don’t think it’s in entirely finished condi- 


tion and I’ve quite recently been in Paris. 


KALTENBORN: Tell me this—we’ve been very much interested in the 
movements of the British Navy and we know absolutely nothing 
about them. The Navy sailed, but for an unknown destination and 


we haven't heard a word about it since. What do you know about it? 
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LONDON- 
NEW YORK 
7:45 p.m. 


KING-HALL: It’s the “‘great silent service,” as they call it over here. I 
thought you’d get on to that. Of course if you went down to the 
Admiralty tonight—you know, I’ve been a naval officer myself —and 
you said you wanted to know where the fleet is, I know exactly what 
they’d tell you. They would say the fleet is at sea and if they were 


humorous they'd say: “‘It may or may not be all lit up.” 


KALTENBORN: Here’s an interesting question. Could Germany withstand 
a blockade as well as she could in 1914? 


KING-HALL: That’s a very big and vast question. Of course, General 
Goering’s been talking very big about the fact that their four-year 
plan would enable them to do it. At the present moment they are 
certainly less capable of withstanding a blockade than they were, say, 


in 1917 when they had Central Europe under their control . . . 


KALTENBORN: We were tremendously impressed with Prime Minister 


Chamberlain’s speech yesterday . . . 


KING-HALL: I’m glad to hear that. I’d like to mention one little point 
that I feel is important. You probably know how keen Englishmen 
are of their gardens. At this moment there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of little suburban gardens in which people have had to dig 
trenches in seven feet deep. That just makes an Englishman mad, 
you know, to have to dig a trench in a garden that he’d been spending 
a whole summer getting into order. When an Englishman gets to 


that stage, he means business... 
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London digs trenches as 
an air-raid precaution | 


THE BIG FOUR MEET SEPTEMBER 29 


CBS ANNOUNCER: In a conference room in Munich, Germany today sit 
four men who have assumed the burden of deciding the course of world 
history. As the four—Hitler, Mussolini, Daladier and Chamberlain— 
arrive for the all-important meeting, William L. Shirer, Columbia's 


Central European correspondent, is on hand to report the conference. 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER: The big four of Europe— Herr Hitler, Signor Mus- 
solini, M. Daladier and Mr. Chamberlain—all stood around in a 
small reception room eating a light lunch and getting acquainted. 
For instance, Mr. Chamberlain had never personally met the Duce 
before. He had written him personal letters, but had never met him 
face to ‘face. They started off with a friendly little chat. M. Daladier 
had never personally met either of the leaders of the two totalitarian 
states and he proceeded to get acquainted with them. Actually, I 
am told, during a considerable time M. Daladier and Herr Hitler 
stood in one corner and had a very long heart-to-heart talk. Herr 
Hitler, they say, has a warm spot in his heart for one who, like 
himself, fought the last war in the trenches as a common soldier. 
M. Daladier had done just that in the front lines in France. It may 
have been that the two fought literally opposite each other some- 
time between 1914. and 1918. At any rate, they stood together today 


in Munich and had a long chat . . . 
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Two of the Big Four arrive in Munich. (Field Marshal 
Goering and Count Ciano are in the background.) 


MUNICH 
12:00 noon 


GERMANS STAND FIRM 


The first meeting broke ‘up at three o’clock this afternoon. It 
had lasted just an hour and a half. The second meeting began at 4:45, 
our time, in the marble conference room at the Fuehrer’s head- 
quarters. It’s still going on as I talk an hour and twenty minutes later. 

This, in a general way, is the situation as it shapes up after the 
first meeting which ended three hours ago: The Germans are stand- 
ing very firm and want their troops into the German Sudetenland 
and the Czech troops out of the Sudetenland by Saturday. There is 
no doubt about it that the Germans so far are standing very firm. 
They tell me that the Godesberg memorandum remains as a basis 
of today’s discussion . . . 

There were some French proposals suggested this morning and, 
according to the reports that we have, the French proposed that 
there be a symbolic occupation or a token occupation by German 
troops Saturday morning of a small part of the Sudetenland com- 
prised in the districts of Eger and Asch, and that the remaining 
occupation be done in successive stages over some time. Further- 
more, the proposal is that in those doubtful districts where a plebi- 
scite will be held, British, French and Italian troops would occupy 
these districts. We, of course, do not know what Herr Hitler’s answer 
to this proposal is, or how far it got. We are told that the Czech 


ministers in Paris and London are flying here and will be here shortly 
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at the invitation of Mr. Chamberlain, the idea being that Czecho- 


slovakia, before accepting any new demands, should be heard. 


“RIGHTEOUSNESS” 


It would be a great mistake to assume that because this meeting 
is taking place and all of Europe seems to feel that peace has been 
saved, that the Germans are backing down. They are not backing 
down at all as far as we can judge from the papers here and from 
talks with Germans in high places. It’s interesting that the press 
seems to be growing even stronger. Hitler’s own paper, for example, 
says this morning: ““When statesmen of the two lesser powers meet 
here today we know that they will be unable to doubt the deter- 
mination of the German nation. We know also that the conversations 
will take place in a spirit which will make it easy for the statesmen 
of the West to convince themselves of the righteousness of the Ger- 
man cause.” The Berlin papers continue to talk of Czech atrocities... 

It was also interesting to note that after this morning’s meeting, 
Hitler and Mussolini drove away together and, I am told, had lunch 
together. Mr. Chamberlain had lunch by himself in the hotel. Our 


time is up. [ return you now to New York. 
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CASTEL 
GONDOLFO 
1:30 p.m. 


“WE OFFER THIS LIFE” SEPTEMBER 28 


POPE PIUS: While millions of men are living in dread because of 
the imminent danger of war and because of the threat of unexampled 
slaughter and ruin, we gather into our paternal heart the trepidation 
of our children and we invite Bishops, clergy, the religious and the 
faithful to unite with us in the most undaunted and insistent prayer 
for the preservation of peace in justice and in charity... 

With all our heart we offer for the salvation and for the peace of 
the world this life, which in virtue of those prayers the Lord has 
spared and even renewed. Let the Lord of life and death, if He wills, 
prolong still further the laborious days of this weary toiler. 

Our offer is all the more assured of gracious acceptance because 
it is the morrow of the liturgical commemoration of the heroic martyr, 
King Wenceslaus (Czechoslovakia’s patron saint), and because it is 
the eve of the feast of the Holy Rosary, the celebrated supplication, 
when all over the Catholic world will be multiplied devotions which 
have already on many occasions brought about the great and benef- 
icent intervention of the Blessed Virgin for afflicted humanity. 

It is with the full confidence that these recollections inspire that 
we give to all the great Catholic family and to all the human family 
a paternal benediction. (The Holy Father concluded his message 


with his apostolic blessing.) 
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His Holiness, POPE PIUS XI 


PRAGUE 
6:30 p.m. 


HITLER WINS SEPTEMBER 28 


WILLIAM SHIRER: It took the Big Four just five hours and twenty-five 
minutes here in Munich today to dispel the clouds of war and come 
to an agreement over the partition of Czechoslovakia. There is to 
be no European war, after all. There is to be peace, and the price 
of that peace is, roughly, the ceding by Czechoslovakia of the Sude- 
ten territory to Herr Hitler’s Germany. The German Fuehrer gets 
what he wanted, only he has to wait a little longer for it. Not much 
longer though—only ten days. 

His waiting ten short days has saved Europe from a world war. 
To Americans it must seem a strange thing, but there it is. And how- 
ever strange it may be, most of the peoples of Europe are happy that 
they won’t have to be marching off to war on Saturday. ‘Probably 
only the Czechs—for they too, as I know very well, did not want 
war—are not too happy. But there seems very little that they can 
do about it in face of all the might and power represented here in 
Munich tonight by the team of Hitler, Mussolini, Daladier and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The Czechs have not accepted their doom yet, but no one here, 
even in the British and French delegations, doubts that they will. 
In fact, the Czech minister to London, Jan Masaryk, and the Czech 


minister to Berlin are now in conference at the Fuehrer’s house with 
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the big four, learning the details of the bad news. Someone who 
was in the meeting reported that the great statesmen are poring 


over large maps of Czechoslovakia and explaining it all to the Czechs. 


WE KNOW ALREADY 


This appears to be taking more time than was expected, and the 
official communique which we expected even before this may not 
come out after all until tomorrow morning. It it does come out tonight, 
we will be on the air with it from Munich as soon as we have it. 
I just learned that Mussolini is preparing to leave the meeting and 
that the communique may be out in a few minutes after all. But 
already we think we know what is in it. Most of the delegations in 


the last two hours have told us the important facts. 


Complete agreement, they tell me, was reached between the big 
four just before they adjourned for dinner at 8 o’clock tonight, and 
this is it: The German troops go into Sudetenland on Saturday as 
Chancellor Hitler had planned, only they don’t go so far or so fast 
as was originally planned. Just how far they go, we don’t yet know. 
That’s what the four statesmen are debating down the street at the 
Fuehrer house. But the Germans say on Saturday they will occupy 
more than just Asch and Eger in one little spot on the frontier . . . 
Probably a considerable chunk. We know how fast the Germans will 


go, because the rest of Sudetenland will be taken over in ten days. 
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FAST OCCUPATION 


The occupation of the Sudeten will be by steps, a few miles inland 
every day. The final land to be occupied by the Germans was not 
quite definitely decided in today’s talks. It will be drawn up by a 
mixed commission composed of Germans, Czechs, British and 
French. But the difference between this line and what the German 
forces will occupy is stated to be very small. In the doubtful dis- 
tricts where a plebiscite is to be taken later, it is understood that 
British, Italian and French forces of some kind will keep order and 
insure a fair vote. 

And that’s the end, after just five and a half hours of talking here 
in Munich today, of Bohemia’s one-thousand-year-old frontiers and, 
of course, what is left of Czechoslovakia becomes another kind of 
state altogether. As far as we can find out, after the Hungarian and 
Polish minorities are taken care of satisfactorily to Hitler and Mus- 
solini—then Germany, Italy, France and Britain will guarantee the 
neutrality of what remains of Czechoslovakia. Prague’s alliances 
with Russia and France will fall by the wayside. France, incidentally, 
loses one of its main props on Germany’s eastern frontier. 

The original plan of the big four, to go into Europe’s other 
problems standing in the way of a really lasting peace, once the 
Sudeten problem was solved and the danger of war staved off, seems 


to have been dropped. If the statesmen can iron out the last little 
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difficulties tonight, as they expect to do, they will work out their 
communique either later on tonight or tomorrow morning, and then 
disperse to their capitals. They will go home having saved the peace 
of Europe, at least for the time being, in a really absurdly easy 


manner and certainly at no great expense for themselves. 


FLASH: POWERS SIGN SEPTEMBER 29 


EDWARD MURROW: We're still standing by in London for an official con- 
firmation of the reported agreement in Munich. Today in London 
there has been no lessening of recruiting activities and tomorrow 
morning’s press in London will emphasize that any agreement 
reached tonight, if it is to be acceptable to the British public, must 
not be the result of a threat of overwhelming force. 

(At this point Mr. Murrow made the first official announcement of 
the signing of the Four-Power Pact.) 

It has just been reported by the Munich wireless that Herr Hitler, 
Signor Mussolini, Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier at 12:30 this 
morning signed an agreement regarding the terms of the cession of 
the Sudeten German areas. London now waits to learn the contents of 
the agreement signed in Munich tonight. We return you now to 


America. 
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LONDON 
7:40 p.m. 


OFFICIAL MUNICH TEXT 


SEPTEMBER 29 


new yorK CBS ANNOUNCER: Earlier this evening the Columbia Broadcasting System 


10:00 p.m. 


brought the news of the signing of the four-power peace pact at Munich, 


Germany, and its principal terms. Now we present the complete text: 


AGREEMENT reached September 29, 
1938, among Germany, United King- 
dom, France and Italy. Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy, 
taking into consideration the agree- 
ment which already has been reached 
in principle for cession to Germany 
of Sudeten territory have agreed on 
the following terms and conditions. 
These terms and conditions govern 
the cession and measures consequent 
thereon and by this agreement they 
hold themselves responsible for the 


steps necessary to its fulfillment. 


FIRSTLY: The evacuation will begin 
on October Ist. 


SECONDLY: The United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, agree that evacua- 
tion of the territory shall be com- 
pleted by October 10th without any 
existing installations having been 
destroyed and the Czechoslovakian 
government be held responsible for 
carrying out the evacuation without 


damage to said installations. 


THIRDLY: The conditions governing 
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the evacuation will be laid down in 
detail by an international commis- 
sion composed of representatives of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, 


France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 


FOURTHLY: The occupation by stages 
of the predominantly German terri- 
tory, by German troops will begin on 
October Ist. These territories marked 
on the map (a map was attached to 
the statement from which we are read- 
ing) will be occupied by German 
troops in the following order: The 
territory marked No. 1 on the first 
and second of October. The territory 
marked No.2 on the second and third 
of October. The territory marked No. 
3 on the third, fourth and fifth of 
October. The territory marked No. 4 
on the sixth and seventh of October. 
The remaining territories of predom- 
inantly German character will be 
ascertained by appointment of the 
aforesaid international commission 
forthwith and will be occupied by 
German troops by October 10th. 


FIFTHLY: The international commis- 
sion referred to in point 3 will deter- 
mine the territories in which the 
plebiscite is to be held. These terri- 
tories will be occupied by interna- 
tional bodies until the plebiscite is 
completed. The same commission 
will fix the conditions under which 
the plebiscite is to be held, taking as 
basic conditions the Saar plebiscite. 
The commission will also fix a date, 


not later than the end of November, 


on which the plebiscite will be held. 


SIXTHLY: Final determination of 
these frontiers will be cleared up by 
the International Commission. The 
commission will also be entitled to 
recommend to the four powers, Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy, in certain exceptional 
cases, minor modifications in the 
strictly ethnographical determina- 
tion of the zones which are to be trans- 


ferred without plebiscite. 


SEVENTHLY: There will be a right of 
option into and out of the transferred 
territory. The option to be exercised 
within six months of the date of this 
agreement. A German-Czechoslovak 
commission shall determine details 
of the option and consider ways of 


facilitating the transfer of popula- 


tions and settle any question of prin- 


ciple arising from said transfers. 


EIGHTHLY: The Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment will, within a period of four 
weeks from the date of this agree- 
ment, release from their military and 
police forces any Sudeten German 
who may wish to be released and the 
Czechoslovak Government will, 
within the same period, release Su- 
deten German prisoners serving 


terms for political offenses. 


His Majesty’s Government, the 
United Kingdom, and the French 
Government, entered into the above 
agreement on the basis that they 
would stand by the offer contained in 
paragraph six of the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 19th, relat- 
ing to an international guarantee of 
thenew boundaries of Czechoslovakia 


against unprovoked aggression. 


When the question of Polish and 
Hungarian minorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia has been settled, Germany and 
Italy for their part will give a guar- 
antee to Czechoslovakia... All ques- 
tions which may arise from the trans- 
fer of territories shall be considered 
as coming within the terms of refer- 


ence to the International Commis- 


sion. Dated Munich, Sept. 29, 1938. 
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“PAINFUL NEWS” SEPTEMBER 30 


MAURICE HINDUS: The papers this evening stated the fact that an agree- PRAGUE 
ment was reached in Munich ...The government is breaking the ss ia 
news to the people slowly and cautiously so as to prepare them. 
Perhaps sometime today the truth will be told them and it will 
be a painful truth, the most painful they have yet had to listen to, 
for according to the agreement reached in Munich, Hitler has been 
given everything he demanded at Godesberg. A leading paper in 
Prague carried the headline: ““PEACE— BUT WHAT IS TO BECOME 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA?” All economic wealth in occupied territories 
is to be given up — fortifications, industries, railroads. 
Only a few people have as yet learned what actually happened 


in Munich. One of them said to me this morning: “I’m a very old 


man now. Two weeks ago I had a birthday; I was fifty years old. 
Today I’m 70. I have aged 20 years in two weeks.” He added: “After 


all, 70 is not such a bad age in which to die.” Another man said: 
“We Czechs have always loved freedom too much to become vassals.” 
These are hectic and serious days in this part of the world. It is all 
over Europe. For one thing, those who have been watching and 
studying developments are convinced Europe knows that it is only 
the beginning of something too wide and fundamental for any of 


us to comprehend .. . 
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| The City of Prague, seen 
from Dr. Benes’ study 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER... acTORER 23 


Almost a month following the Munich peace, as the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia celebrated the twentieth anniversary of its founding, CBS 
presented this special broadcast from Prague. Mr. Shirer gives a factual 


picture of the Czech state as redrawn by the four powers. 


pracue WILLIAM L. SHIRER: Today marks the Twentieth Anniversary of the 


1:45 p.m. 


formation of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. America played a role 
in the formation of this Republic. It was in Washington on October 


18th, 1918, twenty years ago last Tuesday, that Professor Masaryk, 


friend and admirer of Woodrow Wilson, proclaimed the independence 
of the Czecho-Slovak state. Twenty years ago, twenty short years 
and now the work of Masaryk and Benes lies in ruins. Masaryk did 
not quite live to see the end. Benes did. Yesterday, with what feelings 
you can imagine, he left his native land and went to England. Before 
long, he will be with you in the United States. 

Their work in ruins? Perhaps, not quite. Something has been 
saved. Let us see how much and what the future looks like. After 
Hungary has obtained its share of booty, Prague estimates that it 
will have left about one third of its territory; almost a third of its 
population. Czecho-Slovak industry has been completely disrupted. 
Much of it lost. Communications have been hopelessly crippled. 


For example, the railroad line between Prague and Brunn, second 
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largest Czech city, has been cut by the new frontier so that there 
is no longer any direct communication between them. That is exactly 
as if the Canadian frontier were brought down say a few miles south 
of Lake Erie so as to cut off the New York Central line connecting 
New York with Chicago. Except that in the Czech case there is little 
alternative left. And another fact the Czech-German frontier, as 
now established, gives the Germans even more and the Czechs less 
than was demanded at Godesberg and we were told that the Godes- 


berg demands were watered down at Munich. 


850,000 CZECHS 


What about the principle of self-determination? There are now 
850,000 Czechs in the territory occupied by Germany and yet I 
remember that Herr Hitler in his Sports Palace speech said that 
he did not want a single Czech in the Reich. Now he has nearly a 
million. Take the part which Poland seized. There was a minority 
of 80,000 Poles there. Only 55% majority there. Let us look at the 
economic situation in this new Czechoslovakia. The highly devel- 
oped porcelain, glass, chemical, paper, toy and musical instrument 
industries have passed lightly to Germany. Nearly half the coal 
mines went with them and about one third of the sugar industry. 
On the other hand, Pilsen, noted for its beer and the Skoda arma- 


ments works have been saved by a hair’s breath, though cut off from 
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its sources of raw materials. And in Prague and further east, there 
is a good nucleus for a rising young modernized industry capable 
of at least supplying the home market. But the new state will be 
merely agricultural. And according to the figures which I have just 
received from Prague, its revenues will fall by about 40%. Economi- 
cally as well as politically, it will be dependent upon Nazi Germany. 

Obviously the new country though robbed of its old natural and 
heavily fortified frontier can not afford to keep up a powerful army, 
even if Germany permitted it. It will therefore cease to be a military 
factor in Europe. In foreign policy, it will certainly listen very 
attentively to Berlin and very little, if at all, to Paris and to London. 
In form, Czechoslovakia becomes sort of a tripart state of autono- 
mous Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthenians. And with the suppression of 
the Communists a couple of days ago, apparently the same treatment 
is in store for the other left-wing groups. It seems inevitable that 


Czechoslovakia will swing to the Reich politically. 


INDOMITABLE SPIRIT 


Three centuries ago, the kingdom of Bohemia was destroyed. 
But the Czech people, robbed of all political freedom, survived. They 
have an indomitable spirit as many of us who watched them through 


the crisis can certainly personally testify to. I know how bitter they 
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are still, especially toward France and England. As the Czech paper 
I received from Prague this morning puts it: “In the hour of her 
greatest need, Czechoslovakia was let down by her friends and allies. 
It was a rude awakening. All our conceptions of wrongs, rights, 
collective security and alliances fell to the ground.” But the paper 
goes on: “Czechoslovakia does not despair. It intends to devote all 
of her attention now to the task of reconstructing her mutilated body. 
A diligent, thrifty, active and united nation may be stalked by mis- 
fortune but cannot be crushed by it.”” They are down, you see, but 


certainly not out. J return you now to America. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


NEW YORK 
10:30-10:37 p.m. 


_..as broadcast to Columbia’s International Radio Audience 


A STATEMENT BY CBS SEPTEMBER 30 


The overwhelming international events of the past two weeks, when 
the peace of the world was threatened and barely saved, after days and 
nights of almost unbearable tension, brought about a disruption of 
regular program schedules unparalleled in the history of broadcast- 
ing. Now that a moment of comparative quiet has come, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System wants to thank its listeners for their praise. We 
received thousands and thousands of letters, hundreds and hundreds 
of telegrams, not merely to congratulate us on what we have done, but 
to encourage us to keep on bringing to the American people both the 
news, and the interpretation of the news. In this response we found 
the constantly recurring phrase, from all types of listeners, from all 
parts of the nation, “J turned my dial to the Columbia station and kept 
ip there. 

In those desperate hours, when crisis followed crisis, it was evi- 


dent that communication alone would not suffice, that there must 
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also be comprehension. The immediacy of radio at times is almost 
startling; an event is known the moment it happens—its meaning 
is not. So we felt that we had the responsibility of telling you what 
had happened and of giving you expert and authoritative analysis 
of the meaning of events. Your approval has come to us. Since it 
is not possible for us to write to each one of you and acknowledge 
your letters, so gratefully received, Columbia is using the radio to 


tell the radio listeners how much your enthusiasm has meant to us. 


Our thanks are many sided. We know we owe a great debt to all 
of our afhliated stations. In presenting our special broadcasts, we 
have broken into so many established schedules, that these stations 
often, because of the press of the moment and the lack of time to 
inform them of changing conditions, had to cut into their local 
broadcasts, in order to make way for the news. Their splendid 
cooperation has meant a great deal to us, as has the cooperation 
of the sponsors of innumerable programs, who willingly gave up 
their time for which they had prepared and rehearsed their broad- 


casts. 


Columbia also feels a great debt to the newspapers whose corre- 
spondents were heard on many programs, and the American press 
associations—the Associated Press, the United Press, and the Inter- 
national News Service—which supplied us their news through the 


Press Radio Bureau, and gave steady evidence of the brilliant and 
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comprehensive character of their coverage. Probably never before 
have a free press, and a free radio, worked more closely together in 
informing a public. 

Many of you, in your letters to us, may have felt the tremendous 
significance of radio—not merely as a disseminator of the news, but 
as a social power. This feeling was perfectly expressed in a letter 
from ex-Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, when he wrote us: “The 
broadcasts from Europe and the American introductions and inter- 
pretations, illustrate better than anything I know, the fact of an 
entirely new world in which we are living. There would doubtless 
have been war ten days ago except for reactions which have come 
from behind the governments of Europe. If what we have now had 
been part of things in 1914, I dowbt very much whether there would 
have been a world conflict. Today, however, everything is known 
and it is impossible for unprincipled agitators to deceive even their 
own public. I have been living with your wires now for a couple of 
weeks and, frankly, I think you have done the best piece of work 


in the history of radio.” 


The full significance of what American radio has done comes out 
from comment abroad. During the past ten days, in our direct pick- 
ups and two-way telephone conversations with the capitals of 
Europe, one thing—incredible to us—was said again and again from 


abroad: that the people there were not getting the news. Yesterday, 
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Cavalcade, the British news magazine, said editorially: “The best 
information on the development of the international situation in 
many days past has come from American short-wave stations. Vivid 
on-the-spot relays from European capitals, plus expert commen- 
taries by students of foreign affairs, have kept Americans abreast 
of events. Fortunate are those Britains who have receivers, which 


bring in the Columbia broadcasts.” 


To us it seems incredible that news should not be made public— 
promptly and completely. We now have the feeling that the kind 
of work we have done in the past ten days, can be done only in a 
democracy; and we believe that radio contributes to the strength of 
a democratic nation, by keeping the air free—by giving everything 
it has, to gathering news, presenting it fairly, and analyzing it 


intelligently. 


Doing this has been a colossal job for us. It has been extremely 
gratifying that so many thousands of you have told us we have done 
it well. As the tension grew in Europe, we made our plans; but 
events out-stripped all plans, and we had to break through all sched- 
ules and commitments—just as the people doing the work broke 
through their routine, and lived at the microphones, sleeping at odd 
times, eating whenever they could—in order to be ready for any 
break. Half a dozen of these men Columbia wants to call to your 


special attention. Paul White, Director of Columbia’s Department 
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of Public Affairs; H. V. Kaltenborn, who interpreted the news with 
calm judgment, despite the swiftness with which dispatches from 
many capitals were rushed to his desk. Mr. Kaltenborn has long 
been prominent as a broadcaster and his handling of the greatest 
opportunity of its kind that radio has known has, in a little more 
than a week, made him America’s most distinguished news analyst. 
To continue, Bob Trout, news reporter and commentator; Edward 
Murrow, Chief of Columbia’s European staff; William L. Shirer, 
its Central European correspondent, whose itinerary in the past few 
days has been in itself a day-to-day history of Kurope— Prague, 
Sudetenland, Berchtesgaden, Godesberg, Berlin and Munich; and 
Maurice Hindus, author and expert on Central European affairs, 
who has spoken to us so frequently from Prague. Behind these men 
are hundreds of others—technicians, translators, announcers, writ- 
ers, news commentators, assistants of every sort. Columbia now 
publicly shares with these men the thanks that you have sent to 


this network. 


This is the first minute we felt we could take from the actual 
pressure of news, to make this statement of appreciation. With it, 
naturally, goes our promise that we will continue to treat news of 
extreme importance in just this way, or, we hope, an even better 
way, because of the experience we have gained, and the heartening 


support you have given us. 
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We also want to acknowledge, here, the co-operation of the foreign 
radio systems, without which many of the broadcasts recorded in this 
book could not have taken place. They include the British Broadcast- 
ing Company; the Administration de Postes, Télégraphes et Télé- 
phones in Paris ; Radiojournal in Prague ; the German Reichpost and 
its subsidiary, the Reichsrundfunkgesellschaft; the Ente Italiano 
Audicioni Radiofoniche in Rome; the Polskie Radio in Warsaw: the 
Magyar Telefonhirmondo Es Radio Rt. in Budapest and the Schweiz. 
Rundspruchgesellschaft in Berne, Switzerland. These radio systems 
worked closely with CBS to shorten the distance between the United 


States and Europe from 3,600 miles and more, to split-seconds. 
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Sept. 10 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 12 


TIME TABLE 


SEPTEMBER 10-30 


The complete story of Columbia’s coverage of the crisis could not 


be recorded verbatim in this book. It would have involved printing 


over 450,000 words—the length of at least four novels. The table 


below summarizes the entire story. It is a minute by minute account 


of how CBS devoted more and more of each succeeding broadcasting 


day to the greatest news event since the World War. 


Program Time Origin 
Former President Eduard Benes, fol- 1:30— 2:08 p.m. Prague 
lowed by H. V. Kaltenborn. 
News Report. 4:00— 4:03 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:45— 7:46 p.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00—11:05 p.m. New York 
News Report. 9:55-10:00 p.m. New York 
Clark M. Eichelberger: “A First Hand 1:30- 1:45 p.m. Geneva 
View of the Czechoslovakian Crisis.” 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Bob Trout and Gilbert 10:30—11:00 p.m. New York 
Seldes: “Headlines and Bylines.” 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 2:15— 3:35 p.m. Nuremberg 
H.V. Kaltenborn: Analysis 3:36— 3:45 p.m. New York 
of Herr Hitler’s speech. 
News Report. 6:02— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
First European Roundup: 
Edward Murrow, 7:31- 7:38 p.m. London 
Melvin Whiteleather, 7:38— 7:45 p.m. Berlin 
William Shirer, 7:45— 7:52 p.m. Prague 
John Whittaker. 7:52— 7:58 p.m. Paris 
News Flash. 10:32-10:33 p.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00-11:05 p.m. New York 
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Program Time Origin 

News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 2:55— 2:56 p.m. New York 
News Report. 3:05— 3:08 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 4:16— 4:17 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:45— 4:48 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
News Report. 8:00— 8:05 p.m. New York 
Vernon Bartlett. 8:30— 9:00 p.m. London 
News Report. 6:00— 6:34 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00—-11:03 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 11:45-11 :46 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 12:44-12:48 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 2:31— 2:32 p.m. New York 
News Report. 3:30— 3:33 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 4:16— 4:17 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
William Shirer. 6:37— 6:41 p.m. Prague 
News Report. 7:45— 7:50 p.m. New York 
Bob Trout and H.V. Kaltenborn. 9:30-10:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00-11:05 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:00-12:04 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:30— 6:34 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 11:00—11:02 a.m. New York 
News Report. 12:00—12:01 p.m. New York 
H.V. Kaltenborn. 2:33— 2:44 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 4:45— 4:46 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
News Report. 7:32— 7:37 p.m. New York 
Bob Trout and H. V. Kaltenborn. 8:45— 9:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00-11:05 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:30— 6:31 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:55— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 8:45— 8:46 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25-— 9:30 a.m. New York 
Description by BBC announcer of 

return of Prime Minister Chamberlain. 12:15-12:30 p.m. London 
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Sept. 13 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 17 


Sept. 18 


Sept. 19 


Program Time Origin 
News Flash. 1:14- 1:15 p.m. New York 
William Shirer. 2:00— 2:22 p.m. Prague 
News Report. 3:30— 3:29 p.m. New York 
William Shirer. 5:00— 5:05 p.m. Prague 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow and 7:15— 7:30 p.m. London 
Sir Frederick Whyte. 
News Report. 8:34— 8:36 p.m. New York 
Summary of news, H.V. Kaltenborn. 11:00-11:15 p.m. New York 
News Report. 7:30-— 7:31 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 8:45— 9:17 a.m. London 
News Report. 9:25-— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Bulletins, H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:51-— 1:08 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 2:00— 2:01 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Philip Jordan. 6:45— 7:00 p.m. London 
News Bulletins, H. V. Kaltenborn. 9:30— 9:38 p.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 5:00— 5:33 a.m. London 
Benito Mussolini. 5:33— 6:01 a.m. Trieste 
Premier Milan Hodza. 7:01— 7:25 a.m. Prague 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 9:36— 9:48 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:55-10:00 a.m. New York 
William L. Shirer, Matthew Houghton. 1:30— 1:50 p.m. Prague 
H.V. Kaltenborn. 3:00— 3:12 p.m. New York 
Second European Roundup: 

E. R. Murrow, Frank Darval; 5:30— 5:45 p.m. London 

Pierre J. Huss. 5:45— 5:54 p.m. Berlin 
News Flash. 7:29— 7:30 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 8:00— 8:01 p.m. New York 
“Headlines and Bylines”’. 10:30-11:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00—-11:03 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:15-12:30 p.m. New York 
News Report. 2:00— 2:10 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Third European Roundup: 7:30— 8:00 p.m. 

E. R. Murrow, 7:31— 7:41 p.m. London 

Kenneth Downs, 7:41— 7:49 p.m. Paris 

W. L. Shirer. 7:49- 7:59 p.m. Berlin 
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Program Time Origin 
News Flash. 8:1l— 8:12 p.m. New York 
Bob Trout, H. V. Kaltenborn. 10:30-11:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 11:10-11:15 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:01—12:03 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:30— 6:37 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:18— 7:19 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 11 :27-11:28 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 12:15-12:16 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 2:00— 2:10 p.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 2:45— 3:10 p.m. Prague 
Correspondents in railroad station. 5:00— 5:36 p.m. Berlin 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:00— 7:01 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 9:00— 9:01 p.m. New York 
Fourth European Roundup: 

Maurice Hindus, 10:31-10:32 p.m. Prague 

Edward R. Murrow, 10:32-10:43 p.m. London 

Bob Trout, H. V. Kaltenborn. 10:43-11:00 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 1:10— 1:11 am. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:06 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:20— 6:21 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:28— 6:29 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 6:45— 7:00 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:07— 7:08 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45= 8:00 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 8:15— 8:21 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:00-11:23 p.m. New York 
News Flash, H.V. Kaltenborn. 12:15-12:21 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:44-12:45 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 2:25— 2:30 p.m. New York 
Anthony Eden at annual dinner of the 2:30— 2:52 p.m. Stratford- 
English Speaking Union. on-Avon 
News Report. 3:30— 3:36 p.m. New York 
H.V. Kaltenborn. 3:45— 4:00 p.m. New York 
Two-way talk: Hindus and Kaltenborn. 4:18— 4:27 p.m. Prague-N. Y. 
News Report. 4:40— 4:44 p.m New York 
“Today,” with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m New York 
Fifth European Roundup: 

Sir Walter Smiles, Dennis Pritt; 9:31— 9:50 p.m London 

Maurice Hindus. 9:51-10:00 p.m Prague 
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Sept. 20 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 23 


Program Time Origin 
News Report. = 11:10-11:15 p.m. New York 
News Flash. x 12:03-12:04 a.m. New York 
News Report. ‘ 1:30— 1:33 a.m. New York 
News Report. 2:00— 2:03 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:30— 6:34 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:48— 6:49 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 8:15— 8:16 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:45— 8:46 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:15-11:30 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:15-12:30 p.m. New York 
Shirer interviews Matthew Houghton. 2:15— 2:51 p.m. Godesberg 
Sixth European Roundup: 

E. R. Murrow, 3:30— 3:42 p.m. London 

Kenneth Downs, 3:42— 3:58 p.m. Paris 

Frank Gervasi. 3:58— 4:10 p.m. Rome 
News Flash. 5:00— 5:01 p.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 5:30— 5:45 p.m. Prague 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Seventh European Roundup: 

Maurice Hindus, 8:00— 8:10 p.m. Prague 

E. R. Murrow, 8:10— 8:21 p.m. London 

William L. Shirer. 8:21— 8:30 p.m. Godesberg 
News Report. 6:31— 6:34 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:55— 6:56 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 8:45— 8:46 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 9:00— 9:01 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:00-11:15 a.m. New York 
News Report, H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:15-12:30 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 2:00— 2:03 p.m. New York 
Hindus and Kaltenborn. 3:30— 3:50 p.m. Prague-N. Y. 
News Report. 4:25— 4:30 p.m. New York 
News Report. 5:00- 5:15 p.m. New York 
Kenneth Downs. 9:30— 5:45 p.m. Paris 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Murrow and Kaltenborn. 7:15— 7:30 p.m. London-N. Y. 
News Report. 7:45— 7:48 p.m. New York 
Eighth European Roundup: 

Michael Kwapiszewski, 8:31-— 8:45 p.m. Warsaw 
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Program Time Origin 

Rupert Gosling. 8:46— 9:00 p.m. Budapest 

William Shirer. 10:00-10:06 p.m. Godesberg 

Murrow and Jan Masaryk. 11:00—11:20 p.m. London 
News Report. 11:28-11:29 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:02—12:15 p.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 1:02— 1:08 a.m. Prague 
News Flash. 1:46— 1:47 a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 2:07— 2:13 a.m. Prague 
News Flash. 2:30— 2:31 a.m. New York 
News Report. 2:46— 2:50 a.m. New York 
News Report. 3:28— 3:30 a.m. New York 
News Report. 4:06— 4:07 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:1l- 5:15 a.m. New York 
News Report. 5:33- 5:36 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:48— 5:53 a.m. New York 
News Bulletins. 6:15— 6:16 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:21— 6:22 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:23— 6:27 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:28— 6:29 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:33— 6:34 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:44— 6:45 a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 8:04— 8:06 a.m. Prague 
News Flash. 8:10— 8:11] a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:39- 8:42 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 9:15— 9:16 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
Kenneth Downs. 9:30— 9:51 a.m. Paris 
News Report. 11:00-11:15 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:00—12:06 p.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 1:15— 1:30 p.m. London 
News Flash. 2:50— 2:51 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 2:57— 2:58 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 3:09— 3:10 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:35— 4:41 p.m. New York 
News, H. V. Kaltenborn. 5:12— 5:21 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Ninth European Roundup: 

Edward R. Murrow, 7:01— 7:12 p.m. London 

William Shirer, 7:12— 7:23 p.m. Berlin 

Harold Ettinger. 7:23— 7:30 p.m. Paris 
News Report. 8:00— 8:04 p.m. New York 
News Bulletin, H. V. Kaltenborn. 8:23— 8:25 p.m. New York 
Kaltenborn and Sir Frederick Whyte. 9:30— 9:50 p.m. London-N. Y. 
News Report. 10:45-10:48 p.m. New York 
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Sept. 24 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 26 


Program Time Origin 
News Report. 11:09-11:15 p.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 11:49-12:00 a.m. Prague 
News Flashes. 12:00-12:05 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:48— 1:51 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:00— 7:04 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 11:30 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:41-12:48 p.m. New York 
Arrival of French Ministers. 12:50-12:57 p.m. Croydon 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 1:30— 1:45 p.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 2:00— 2:16 p.m. London 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 3:00— 3:05 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:00— 4:11 p.m. New York 
Eamon de Valera. 59:00— 5:15 p.m. Geneva 
Tenth European Roundup: 

Maurice Hindus, 5:30— 5:46 p.m. Prague 

William Shirer. 3:46— 6:02 p.m. Berlin 
News Report, H. V. Kaltenborn. 6:19— 6:30 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 7:25— 7:30 p.m. New York 
News Report. 8:57— 9:00 p.m. New York 
Eleventh European Roundup: 

Kenneth Downs, 10:00-10:15 p-m. Paris 

E. R. Murrow. 10:15-10:30 p.m. London 
“Headlines and Bylines”’. 10:30-11:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:16—12:20 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:13— 1:19 a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 2:24— 2:33 a.m. Prague 
News Flash. 3:00— 3:01 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:06 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:30— 6:35 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:00- 7:10 a.m. New York 
News Flash. — 7:13- 7:14am. New York 
News Flash. 7:19-— 7:20 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:00— 8:15 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:45— 9:00 a.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 9:00— 9:30 a.m. London 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:00-11:15 a.m. New York 
News Report. 12:15-12:21 p.m. New York 
News Report. 12:44-12:48 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 1:00— 1:01 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 1:30- 1:31 p.m. New York 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 1:55— 3:40 p.m. Berlin 
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Program Time Origin 
Clark M. Eichelberger. 3:40— 4:00 p.m. Geneva 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 4:00— 4:15 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:54-— 4:59 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Kaltenborn interviews Votya Benes. 6:45— 7:15 p.m. New York 
Twelfth European Roundup: 

Sir Frederick Whyte, 7:30— 7:45 p.m. London 

Edgar Mowrer. 7:45— 8:00 p.m. Paris 
News Report. 8:55— 9:00 p.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 10:30—11:00 p.m. London 
News Report. 12:54-12:59 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:55— 2:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:08 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:45— 8:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:30— 8:33 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:45— 8:49 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:55— 9:00 a.m. New York 
Thomas Grandin. 9:00— 9:06 a.m. Paris 
Edward R. Murrow. 9:06— 9:15 a.m. London 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. 9:15— 9:25 a.m. Clydebank 
News Report. 9:25- 9:30 a.m. New York 
Hitler’s reply to Roosevelt. 11:00—-11:08 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:15-11:30 a.m. New York 
William Shirer. 12:00-12:13 p.m. Berlin 
News Report. 1:00— 1:04 p.m. New York 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. 2:00— 2:18 p.m. London 
News Flash. 2:37— 2.38 p.m. New York 
News Report. 3:57— 4:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:15— 4:19 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:45— 4:50 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 5:00— 5:01 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 53:04— 5:09 p.m. New York 
Frank Gervasi. 3:30— 5:45 p.m. Rome 
News Flash. 5:58- 5:59 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Kaltenborn interviews Prof. Charles 6:45— 7:00 p.m. New York 
Hodges. 
News Report. 7:30— 7:34 p.m. New York 
News Report. 8:55— 9:00 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 10:26-10:27 p.m. New York 
Bob Trout and H. V. Kaltenborn. 10:30-11:00 p.m. New York 
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Sept. 27 


Sept. 28 


Sept. 29 


Program Time Origin 

News Report. 11:10-11:15 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 12:01—12:02 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:00— 1:01 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:18— 1:22 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:08 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 6:14— 6:15 a.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 7:00— 7:09 a.m. London 
Thomas Grandin. 7:09- 7:15 a.m. Paris 
News Report. 7:46— 7:51] a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 7:57— 8:03 a.m. Prague 
News Flash. 8:41— 8:42 a.m. New York 
Chamberlain’s address to Parliament. 8:45— 9:56 a.m. London 
News Report. 9:56-10:00 a.m. New York 
News Report. 10:30-10:34 a.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 11:00-11:30 a.m. New York 
News Summary, H. V. Kaltenborn. 12:15-12:30 p.m. New York 
Premier Edouard Daladier of France. 1:00— 1:15 p.m. Paris 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 2:00— 2:18 p.m. New York 
William L. Shirer. 2:30— 3:00 p.m. Berlin 
News Report. 3:46— 3:47 p.m. New York 
Vincent Sheean. 3:47— 4:00 p.m. Prague 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 4:15— 4:18 p.m. London 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:19- 6:21 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus and H. V. Kaltenborn. 6:45— 7:03 p.m. Prague-N. Y. 
Kaltenborn and Commander King-Hall. 7:45— 8:00 p.m. London-N. Y. 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 8:45— 9:00 p.m. New York 
News Report. 9:00— 9:05 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 10:30-10:31 p.m. New York 
Thomas Grandin. 11:00-11:15 p.m. Paris 
News Report. 12:54-12:57 a.m. New York 
News Report. 1:54— 1:58 a.m. New York 
News Report. 5:00— 5:06 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 9:22— 5:23 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 5:43— 5:44 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:15— 6:21 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:46— 6:47 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:14— 7:18 a.m. New York 
News Report. 723— 7:3) am. New York 
William L. Shirer. 8:00— 8:15 a.m. Munich 
Maurice Hindus. 8:15— 8:37 a.m. Prague 
Thomas Grandin. 9:00— 9:07 a.m. Paris 
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Program Time Origin 
Frank Darvall. 9:07— 9:15 a.m. London 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 9:45— 9:46 a.m. New York 
News Report. 10:28-10:32 a.m. New York 
News Report. 11:00-11 :02 a.m. New York 
William L. Shirer. 12:00-12:15 p.m. Munich 
Pope Pius XI. 1:30— 1:42 p.m. Rome 
News Report. 2:02— 2:08 p.m. New York 
News Report. 2:32— 2:33 p.m. New York 
News Report. 2:34— 2:38 p.m. New York 
William L. Shirer and Pierre Huss. 2:45— 3:00 p.m. Munich 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 3:30— 3:34 p.m. New York 
News Report. 4:11- 4:12 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout 6:30— 6:40 p.m. New York 
William L. Shirer. 6:40— 6:45 p.m. Munich 
Maurice Hindus. 6:45— 6:55 p.m. Prague 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 6:55— 7:02 p.m. New York 
Thirteenth European Roundup: 

Pierre DeLanux, 7:30— 7:45 p.m. Paris 

Edward R. Murrow. 7:45— 8:00 p.m. London 
News Flash. 9:00— 9:01 p.m. New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 10:00-10:10 p.m. New York 
Fourteenth European Roundup: 

Maurice Hindus, 11:00-11:15 p.m. Prague 

Edward R. Murrow. 11:15-11:30 p.m. London 
News Report. 12:24-12:25 a.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:06 a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 6:06— 6:10 a.m. Prague 
News Report. 6:10— 6:15 a.m. New York 
News Report. 7:03— 7:07 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:19- 7:20 a.m. New York 
News Flash. 7:30- 7:31 a.m. New York 
Maurice Hindus. 8:16— 8:24a.m Prague 
News Flash. 8:26— 8:27 a.m. New York 
News Report. 8:45— 8:49 a.m. New York 
News Report. 9:25— 9:30 a.m. New York 
Edward R. Murrow. 11:00-11:13 a.m. London 
News Report. LEs13-11: 15am: New York 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 2:30— 2:45 p.m. New York 
News Flash. 5:31-— 5:32 p.m. New York 
News Report. 6:00— 6:05 p.m. New York 
“Today”, with Bob Trout. 6:30— 6:45 p.m. New York 
Statement by CBS. 10:30-10:37 p.m. New York 
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CBS 
Basic 
Stations 


Supplementary 
Stations 


THE STATIONS OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST NETWORK 


WADC Htc pce sett New York 
WARD So ck eae ees Akron 
C6 A 2 CRRA tdste Rice s ens Albany 
WOAQ ar vec Baltimore 
1G A TAS ra ene a a Boston 
WORE anor ade wie ees Buffalo 
WKEW is, as ies Buffalo 
WIR hoe Se Chicago 
WEG ee bile Oe ay, Cincinnati 
WARS eek cic eet Cleveland 
WBNSjik. c.cousriees Columbus 
WHI cy oka aee esas Dayton 
BORN Dip Geacpe irae oe Des Moines 
DN Pgh so ice pa are Detroit 
KGGM...... Albuquerque, N..M. 
WAIM: 2.2 .ciu. Anderson, N. C. 
WOES Pn iar Anan Atlanta, Ga. 
WEG? ce Atlantic City, N. J. 
WD Wick pe Augusta, Me. 
KNOW ate: Austin, Tex. 
WHERE ten ene aie Bangor, Me. 
WABE: cic cc. Binghamton, N. Y. 
WARE cacokd: Birmingham, Ala. 
WENS cok Charleston, W. Va. 
WEES. ve: Charlotte, N. C. 
WDOD.. 2; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KVOR.... Colorado Springs, Col. 
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WERGy io eesti Hartford 
WEE Myieoe: Indianapolis 
RMB ys his ne als Kansas City 
WHAG lara i ves Louisville 
RAB neers Omaha-Lincoln 
WOR fie as cakes Philadelphia 
WAS cheeses Pittsburgh 
WPROws ais ee Providence 
WEG cok ees Rochester 
RMON 28) peice ocouaces St. Louis 
WEBBED cisen eee Syracuse 
WTS Vicia oi ences Washington 
WOR Git ac cacoaterar i Worcester 
BRED 5243. us ee Dallas, Tex. 
WOGH ARCs e es Davenport, Ia. 
a es Denver, Col. 
Wiebe see es Dubuque, Ia. 
RDA Cis Duluth, Minn. 
WDNG.cc7 ees Durham, N. C. 
WH SG ia oeen von Elmira, N. Y. 
WEOR OS ech e% Evansville, Ind. 
WIMMEN | ek k en Fairmont, W. Va. 
WEA es eahees Green Bay, Wis. 
KVBEW cian Great Falls, Mont. 
Whi dsc<u ss; Greensboro, N.C. 
IER te a Harrisburg, Penn. 


— 


i ee 


WMEG..ccsidccs Hibbing, Minn. 
BYR. Side cesces Houston, Tex. 
WME ccesc. Jacksonville, Fla. 
WINGS. ee Knoxville, Tenn. 
WBE osc ce os La Crosse, Wis. 
RE RAs ss Little Rock, Ark. 
MV EAD rg re etek cs Macon, Ga. 
KGLO} 10.222 55 Mason City; Ta. 
WREQH Sec Memphis, Tenn. 
WCOG ii ae Meridian, Miss. 
WOAM Sc bent ete et Miami, Fla. 
WSN occ ee Milwaukee, Wis. 
WECOGA. Ss Minneapolis, Minn. 
EGVO=2 ss ce Missoula, Mont. 
WSPAU occ; Montgomery, Ala. 
CRAG EAS oasis Montreal, Can. 
WEAG Coa, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ww ee eo. New Orleans, La. 
KOMA..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WDEO.. 3.2 2k Orlando, Fla. 
WPAR 232.2% Parkersburg, W. Va. 
WOOK ne Pensacola, Fla. 
WMB De Soc ae Peoria, Ill. 
ROY ho eee Phoenix, Ariz. 
W BRR ssc eien: Pittsfield, Mass. 
WGANS 4c oss Portland, Me. 
RAR eecer revs caste Fresno 
RNA oo ot ue ono Los Angeles 
OE ec ae, Portland 
ROY eo wee Sacramento 
KSPOw a nee San Francisco 


MOM snc ct cae vee Reno, Nev. 
WIV A oe ee Richmond, Va. 
WHE i ccskal Roanoke, Va. 
KSE ee Salt Lake City, Utah 
| a ue, eae open eet San Antonio, Tex. 
WEOGs sees? Savannah, Ga. 
WGRE 2c Scranton, Pa. 
RW cus ons. Shreveport, La. 
BSCR ccise ee Sioux City, lowa 
WSs cac.ceet South Bend, Ind. 
WMAS 2.5 c505 Springfield, Mass. 
WINE Moy e2neses Springfield, Vt. 
WDA ee oe Tampa, Fla. 
WIBW orks Topeka, Kan. 
CPR ccs an Toronto, Can. 
BGA Aion eek he Tucson, Ariz. 
i WG ee ee ee ae Tulsa, Okla. 
WEB Ae. lob noes ee Utica, N.Y. 
WHEE soc s52 Virginia, Minn. 
WACO Gee er Waco, Tex. 
WINOs2 25. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
WW VAL eons Wheeling, W. Va. 
Gf i eee eae es Wichita, Kan. 
WSISe xe. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
WANAON so eee Yankton, S. D. 
WICBN Ge os. Youngstown, Ohio 
RRO Ct Gena een ak Seattle 
KRY oe ic orcnsnseete: Spokane 
ROVE ese ees os Tacoma 
1% X Geen pe eae Hilo, Hawaii 
RGME 2 2 ore yeeeee Honolulu 
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Pacific and 
Mountain 
Stations 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Administrative Offices: 485 Madison Avenue, New York + 1622 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia - 410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
902 Fisher Building, Detroit - 817 Earle Building, Washington 


Columbia Square, Hollywood + Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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